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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


In Knittmg Machinery and quipment 
Shown at Philadelphia 


T THE Silver Jubilee Knitting 
A Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia 
this week, which was the largest 
knitting show ever held, many develop- 
ments of interest and importance to the 
trade were shown for the first time. All 
branches of the knitting machinery in- 
dustry were represented. In the April 
13 issue of TEXTILE Wor.p each in- 
dividual exhibit was briefly described 
with a list of the various pieces of equip- 
ment on display, both old and new. In 
this week’s issue it is planned to de- 
scribe in rather more detail some of the 
new features. Although, of course, a 
number of the important developments 
of the past year were not represented 


at this exhibition, the following review 
may well be taken as a fairly representa- 
tive record of recent progress in this 
branch of the textile industry. Many 
of the developments described herein, 
and a few which are not discussed at all 
due to the difficulty in securing the de- 
tails at such a busy time, will be ex- 
plained thoroughly in later issues of 
TEXTILE WorLp. 


Two Full-Fashioned Machines 


For the first time in the history of 


this famous knitting show, which grows 
more impressive each year, two full- 
fashioned knitting machines were shown 
in operation. Both were enclosed in 
special housings in order that the proper 
temperature might be maintained. One 
of them, the Schubert & Salzer ex- 
hibited by Alfred Hofmann, Inc., was 
on exhibition at the 1928 show. The 
model this year had been improved by 
the addition of a new simply constructed 
course counter and a new smooth-run- 
ning chain drive. It was a 24-section, 
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View from Front of Hall, to Left of Entrance, Knitting Arts Exhibition 


15-cauge, HSL legger, having the high 
production of 65 courses per minute. It 
employed a short needle and had its 
narrowing and carrier control in the 
center. It can be arranged with attach- 
ments for making pointed heel, picot, 


he other full-fashioned hosiery ma 
chine was an Einsiedel exhibited by 
Robert Reiner, Inc. This machine was 
equipped with i Veeder-Root course 


counter \ new feature of this ma 
chine is an easier way to oil the back 
shaft. \n automatic oiling system is 


provided for six vital points of the draw. 
Ingrain silk was being used in the ma- 
chine KF. H. Dost, in charge of the 
exhibit, declared that this was the first 
time ingrain full-fashioned hosiery had 
been knitted at any exhibition. 


Other Knitting Machinery 


(he new machines shown by the 
manufacturers of other types of knitters 
were many and varied. Higher produc 
tion, frequently two or three times that 
of old models, was claimed by many 
of the exhibitors. Better quality with 
fewer seconds was another claim fre 
quently encountered, while greater abil 
ity to produce varied designs was also 
commonly pointed out. 

Five new machines were shown by 
H. Brinton Co. One was a 30-inch, 
20-feed, design-wheel machine with 13 
needles to the inch, for jersey cloth 
and women’s sweaters. Another was a 
20-inch, 4-feed, trick-wheel machine for 
reverse plated women’s wear. Another 
was an 11-inch, 4-feed, trick-wheel, rib, 
reverse-plating machine for bathing 
suits and sweaters \ 34-inch, 200 
needle, reverse-plating knitter was shown 
having turret moving mechanism \ 
six trick-wheel arrangement on this 
machine was said to allow six different 
patterns in one hose. A 34-inch re- 
verse plating ribber with four color yarn 
changes completed the exhibit of new 
equipment by this company 
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The Charles Cooper Co. showed aneedles (the cylinder needles are con- 


new 18-20 model ribbed silk or rayon 
knitter, and a new bathing-suit machine. 
A jacquard flat machine, equipped with 
a new design-making mechanism, was 
shown by the Dubied Machinery Co. It 
was claimed to have a 50% higher pro- 
duction than the former model. A ma- 
chine equipped to make half hose with 
fancy tops was shown by the Fidelity 
Machine Co. This concern also ex- 
hibited its new multi-head _ braider, 
Helzen lubricator for half hose and 
women’s seamless, and new Dixie anklet 
cuff turner. 

Several new machines were on dis- 
play at the booth of the Hemphill Co. 
They showed a Banner jacquard single- 
sinker-control master machine with 48 
independent moves for reverse-plating 
control. This machine makes possible 
quick change of patterns without dis- 
turbing the knitting adjustments. 
Another Hemphill development shown 
was the Banner wrap-stripe machine, 
designed to make automatically standard 
half-hose novelties. A nib-jack pointed- 
heel machine was in operation at this 
booth, making women’s double-point 
fine-gauged hosiery. A full automatic 
rib machine making genuine ribbed fab- 
ric for boys, girls, and women rounded 
out this display of new equipment. 


Birds-Eye Backing 


Knitted outerwear with a twill or 
birds-eye backing was being made by a 
new machine at the booth of the Jac- 
quard Knitting Machine Co. This ma- 
chine had single-needle control up to 
12 needles per inch. A new develop- 
ment on this machine, as compared with 
previous models, was a much shorter 
control device or timing chain. The 
control card was also smaller, and the 
machine was equipped with a more posi- 
tive stopping and starting mechanism. 
A new take-up, easily balanced and giv- 
ing a firmer, evener, and longer pull, a 
new trick-wheel control of the dial 
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trolled by the jacquard), and an ar- 
rangement of two stitch cams—one for 
the jacquard and one for tight rib—were 
other interesting features of this ma- 
chine. 

A new knitter for outerwear, includ 
ing bathing suits and overcoating, and 
having one set of spring needles, was 
exhibited by Lebocey Freres Machinery 
Co, This machine is made in gauges up 
to 30 needles per inch and is capable 
of making velour fabric and fabric with 
futuristic designs of unlimited size. 


Fancy Anklet on Leg 


\ number of new machines were 
shown in operation at the Scott & Wil- 
liams booth. Among these were a 320 
needle machine particularly adapted for 
bare-leg stockings and a 300-needle 
machine capable of a great variety of 
fancy design work. Of particular in- 
terest were the machines for knitting 
a fancy anklet and foot on the same 
machine with the bare type of leg. This 
machine employs a 25-step spiral float, 
which permits a ready change of design 
to meet changes of fashion. The same 
machine is capable of making net hose. 
The HH model has been improved to 
make fancy tops as well as fancy de- 
signs in the body. 

A new rib machine was shown by 
Scott & Williams for making fancy pat 
terns by means of a 25-step spiral. It 
makes a different pattern in the top 
than in the leg and gives an elastic fab 
ric, due to the additional use of the 
rib needle. The rapid-transfer device 
on the model B machine has been im 
proved for greater efficiency and ac 
curacy. The toe transfer now closes the 
toe automatically. A 28-cut machine 
was shown doing plated work. 

New machines shown by the Stand 
ard-Trump Brothers Machine Co. in 
cluded one making two-feed reverse 
plating with wrap-around panel, a doubl 
trick-wheel machine with combinatiot 
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floating thread and reverse plating, a 
double trick wheel machine for single- 
iced reverse-plating with wrap-around 
panel, a multiple-step machine for men’s 
golf hose equipped with reverse plat- 
ing, and a double trick-wheel machine 
tor three-thread plating combining re- 
verse plating and floating thread. The 
reverse plating mechanism is simplified. 
The Wildman Mfg. Co. showed a 
number of its well known lines of knit- 
ting machines with several minor im- 
provements. The representatives at the 
hooth had much to say about the im- 
provements recently made in the com- 
pany’s full-fashioned hosiery machine, 
hich was not exhibited at the show. 
\ new Spensa purl machine, com- 
only known as a links and links ma- 
chine, was on exhibition at the booth 
ot William Spiers, Ltd. This is a fully 
automatic circular jacquard claimed to 
roduce 80 to 100 yds. per day in 
vauges from 24- to 12-cut and to oper- 
ite five times faster than the former 
odel of links and links. The patterns 
ire set quickly by means of studs in a 
pattern drum. It makes a fabric suit- 
ible for outerwear and with a design 
rder. This company showed also a 
ildren’s sock machine producing 
-triped welted cuffs automatically on 
(rings and having a production of one 
ozen per hour on small sizes. Another 
tiachine in this booth was an improved 
itter capable of making golf hose for 
vs and girls or one-and-one ribbed- 
toe children’s hose with all stitches 
atly transferred to ankle. 


Drying Equipment 


\s usual, drying forms for hosiery 
re conspicuous at their respective 
oths about the hall. The Paramount 
xtile Machinery Co. showed a new 
inless steel form designed especially 
chiffon. It is pear-shaped in cross 
tion, thick in the foot for better dry- 
x in the reinforced section, and thin 
ere the fabric is light in order to 


make it lie better. It can be heated by 
either steam or hot water. This com- 
pany also showed a gas-heated form for 
mending service. The Paramount forms 
are now provided with grooves for 
proper alignment of the full-fashioned 
seam. The Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chinery Co. showed their new thermo- 
static control and their automatic 
hosiery dryer equipped with General 
Electric heating units. They can now 
control temperature at several stages. 

The Philadelphia Metal Drying Form 
Co. exhibited an electric drying form 
equipped with individual thermostatic 
control claimed to be capable of giving 
any desired heat. Particularly interest- 
ing was a new dual steam-heating sys- 
tem capable of drying either light or 
heavy materials. This is accomplished 
by means of a reducing-valve system 
by which two different pressures of 
steam are made available. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., demon- 
strated several new features in their 
hosiery-drying equipment. One of these 
was a spring-back holding-down clamp 
which takes the place of the rigid clamp 
formerly used and provides a more uni- 
form and gentle pressing. An auto- 
matic clamp closer reduces wear on the 
parts. A new automatic top stripper 
relieves the strain which the automatic 
foot stripper alone would cause. <A 
Gilmer V-belt drive now operates be- 
tween the motor and the main shaft; it 
also drives the fan shaft. This drive 
requires but little tension, is not affected 
by lint and dirt, and will not heat up. 
The forms are now beveled on one side 
only in order that the seam can be 
more easily placed in line with the form. 
An offset edge provides a kind of slot 
for the seam. 

The Stetten Dryform Co. showed its 
new “Stetoe” adjustable toe which per- 
mits six sizes on one form. 


Knitting Accessories 


Among the new types of accessory 
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equipment making their first appearance 
at this show was a new full-fashioned 
leg-inspecting machine exhibited by Ed- 
ward R. Ammon, which makes possible 
examining the leg before it has been 
seamed and thereby eliminates much ex- 
pense in the making of seconds. The 
operator lays the leg flat on a felt sur- 
face which is capable of separating into 
two parts, each pulling sideways on the 
leg and uncurling the selvages. A glass 
plate descends on the leg previous to 
this operation in order to provide fric- 
tion to aid in the unecurling. Mr. 
Ammon also showed new complete-hose 
inspecting machines with an improved 
expansion arrangement capable of han- 
dling seamless, half hose, and _ full- 
fashioned stockings. 

Joseph Amon exhibited a new monel 
metal trough for moistening gum silk 
on full-fashioned hosiery machines. This 
trough is equipped with hollow floating 
glass rods which descend with the sur- 
face of the water as the water becomes 
exhausted during the day—keeping the 
silk uniformly immersed. The Standard 
Mill Supply Co. showed a new line of 
wood cones especially finished to resist 
moisture and especially corrugated to 
prevent sloughing of the last few layers 
of silk. 

A new line of corrugated aluminum 
cones, very light and capable of resist- 
ing the effect of moisture, was exhibited 
by Bachmann Bros., Inc. This concern 
also showed a new humidor for full- 
fashioned machinery having ventilator 
holes at the top which may be closed 
to any degree desired for regulating the 
amount of humidity within. 

A new trough for moistening gum 
silk on full-fashioned knitting machinery 
was shown by George Berner. This is 
equipped with floating glass tubes which 
carry the silk down as the level of water 
descends during operation of the ma- 
chine. 

The Crawford Mfg. Co. had on dis- 
play a new 48-end head for their stop 
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motions, the 
built. 

Among the equipment exhibited by 
the Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., was 
an improved cleaner and slub catcher 
and a new dyeing machine which forces 
four colors into a cone of wool, worsted, 
or cotton yarn under pressure. 

The Knitting Machine Co. 
exhibited full-fashioned seamers operat- 
ing at 3,200 stitches per minute and 
giving a finer seam than the former 
models. A seven-thread moistener was 
seen in the booth of the Textile Elec- 
tric Machinery Co. 


largest they have 


Grosser 


Winding Machinery 


One of the winding machinery build- 
ers who had something new to show 
this year was the Oswald Lever Co., 
Inc. These people exhibited a new 
four-pound package of silk for under- 
wear knitting, making the claim that 
the silk comes off more freely. Renewal 
during the knitting is required less often. 
A skein winder, Model 30, with a bottle- 
bobbin wind, and a quiller which builds 
small bobbins for use in the cross-dyed 
granite type of hosiery, were given 
their first showing at this booth. The 
Universal Winding Co. had on display 
its new No. 55 raw silk and rayon 
winder which builds yarn on paper tubes 
with tapering ends and eliminates the 
necessity of shipping the spools back to 
the yarn mill; it also, of course, saves 
weight in the original shipping of the 
silk or rayon. The machine can be 
arranged to unwind from overend or 
rolling spools and can be readily changed 
to unwind trom iron head spools. 


Dyeing Machinery 


Mhe American Laundry Machinery 


Co. exhibited a new model ot its “Super- 


ype” monel-metal rotary dyeing ma 


ye ope t 


View of Center 
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chine in 50-lb. capacity. It is driven 
by direct-geared motor and has no nuts 
or bolts on the inside of the cylinder. 
It has a “silk finish” and is suitable for 
fine-gauged chiffon or sheer hosiery. 
Other machines shown by this company 
for the first time included a dampening 
machine for use in the manufacture of 
ingrain hosiery and for boarding-room 
wet-out, and a monel-metal extractor 
basket in a 40-inch size for the motor- 
driven O-T type extractor. 

The Berks Engineering Co. showed 
a new monel-metal dye truck with cop- 
per flashing over the axles and _ ball- 
bearing carriage for the wheels. H. W. 
sutterworth & Sons Co. showed new 
models of lift-type rotary hosiery dyer 
and non-lift type rotary dyer. At the 
hooth of the Giles Dyeing Machinery 
Co. was shown a model of skein dyer 
now adapted for vat, sulphur, and direct 
colors on rayon and cotton. The wood 
has been specially treated with a bake- 
lite finish, and tubular monel-metal 
sticks are provided. The machine is 
suitable for multi-filament as well as 
regular rayon skeins. Bronze is now 
used in the reel and the skein tension 
adjustment has been made faster. The 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. showed 
an improved mode of its skein dyeing 
machine. 


Sewing Machinery 


Many new sewing machines made 
their initial appearance at the show. 


A special machine for putting over-edge 
on collarettes was featured by the Mer- 
row Machine Co. On this machine the 
width of stitch is adjustable to ss in. 
Frederick Osann Co., Inc., showed a 
new snap fastener especially tor rayon 
and silk, a new machine for sewing 
shank buttons, and a new machine tor 
bartacking and putting on buds for hold- 
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ing garments together before purchase. 
The bartack machine can be used for 
attaching trimmings. Another Osann 
machine shown for the first time was 
the 84-G high-speed four-thread ma- 
chine for any kind of elastic-stitch 
work, 

The following machines were ex- 
hibited by the Union Special Machine 
Co.: an improved “Autolap” machine, 
class 35,500, for rayon—especially for 
attaching “Comfolastic” elastic band; 
an improved 8,300 machine, especially 
fitted for gathering and taping necks 
of rayon garments; a new “Autolap” 
two-needle machine for seaming rayon 
garments; an improved 5,100 machine 
especially fitted for hemming the legs 
and arms of rayon underwear (also an 
improved 13,100 machine for the same 
purpose); and 35,700 two-needle and 
three-needle machines for seaming ath- 
letic underwear, with new thread con- 
trol for handling cheap yarns. 

New developments featured by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. included a 
new high-speed underwear facer and 
staying machine with a speed of 3,500; 
a new machine for hemming armholes 
in athletic underwear and bathing suits 
with a speed of 3,500; a trimming ma- 
chine for light-weight sweaters and cot- 
ton underwear, having the knives 
abreast of the needle in order to get 
down into sharp corners; and a label- 
attaching machine, single thread chain 
stitch, which trims off the work as it is 
removed. 

The Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co. showed recent models of their lock- 
stitch, overlock, ruffling, and embroid- 
ery machines in operation, all mounted 
on double-sectional and individual power 
tabling. 


Pressing Machinery 


The Prosperity Co., Inc., showed in 
operation its new presses operated by 
air pressure. A new air-flow arrange- 
ment blows the steam back out of the 
goods in order to leave it in a dry form. 
A larger size can now be furnished and 
the presses can be equipped with steam 
in both bottom and top. The amount of 
pressure can be increased by the push- 
ing of an additional button on the air- 
pressure system. 


Humidifying Apparatus 


New types of humidifying apparatus 
appeared at the knitting show. These 
included a new small unit “Amtex” 
head for test rooms and _ laboratories, 
equipped with an accurate and simple 
electric control employing an animal 
membrane, shown by the American 
Moistening Co. The Carrier Engineer- 
ing Corp. showed an exhibition model 
of its unit floor humidifier; this model 
was constructed with a glass front in 
order that the operation of various parts 
could be observed. <A _ large-capacity 
humidifier unit for high-ceiling rooms 
was demonstrated by the Bahnson Co. 
This company also showed a new pre- 
cision control with a pipe running be- 
hind the humidifier and opening behind 
the fan in order that the air of the room 
will be pulled by the sensitive element. 
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The control is mounted on sponge rub- 
ber to eliminate the effect of vibration 
and the valve is arranged to be elec- 
trically operated. 

A new application of the No. 11 
“Regitherm” of the Fulton Sylphon Co. 
for regulating the temperature of weave 
rooms was shown. This company also 
exhibited an unusually small control 
for slasher and size-box control, having 
a one-quarter inch valve, and controls 
for dye kettles, dryers, and dry rooms. 


Hosiery Mending 


Considerable interest was manifested 
by visitors at the show in the latest 
devices for repairing runs in hosiery. 
The simple hand method by means of 
a latch needle inserted in a small handle 
was demonstrated by the Eastern Stelos 
Co. This latch needle has a special 
rib on one side to facilitate guiding and 
preventing any catching of adjacent 
loops. 

The Hosiery Motor-Mend Corp. ex- 


hibited for the first time its motor- 
driven mender for repairing runs. 
The needle in this case is driven 


through a flexible cable from a smail 
motor which stands on the table beside 
the operator. The needle is.constructed 
with a patented slidable latch and is 
held quite rigidly in one hand by the 
operator, as it guides itself along the 
run. The stocking to be repaired is 
held over the top of a small stand 
shaped something like an egg-cup but 
with a wider base. 

Since this device was first placed on 
the market, a little over a year ago, a 
number of improvements have been 
made. The production of the machine 
has recently been increased by about 
20%. The construction of the flexible 
driving cable has been improved to 
increase its life and make it possible 
to replace more easily the reciprocating 
driving wire in case of damage due to 
mishandling. An improved clutch is 
now used in the handle for-~ instan- 
taneous stopping of the needle. A 
special chuck in the handle facilitates 
rapid change of the needle. The needle 
has heen improved in order to simplify 


the re-looping process and eliminate 
more completely all evidence of the 
repair. 

The Hosiery Motor-Mend Corp. has 
also brought out a special Mandelick 
universal electric drying form mounted 
three to a table, for use in drying the 
stocking to shape after the moistening 
which follows the mending. This com- 
pany has also placed on the market a 
special single-strand mending silk in 
24 shades, which saves time formerly 
lost in unstranding. 

A more elaborate hosiery-mending 
machine, only a few months old, was 
shown by the Gotham Knitbac Service 
Co. This is an electrically operated 
machine employing a guiding wheel 
having two rows of saw teeth side by 
side which serve to hold the rungs of 
the ladder uniformly separate for re- 





ceiving the latch needle. The latch 
needle descends between each rung, 
pulling each loop consecutively through 
the next. As in the other devices, this 
needle simply reforms the old loops 
without using any new yarn except 
about one-eighth inch where the broken 
loop must be tied together at the be- 
ginning of the run. This short piece 
of yarn is tied on by an auxiliary 
operator in order that the machine 
operator may run the machine con- 
tinuously. A small weaver’s knot is 
tied at this place and is practically 
invisible on the back of the fabric. The 
latch needle in this machine is equipped 
with a thin spring at the back of the 
latch to hold the latch in the proper 
position for the operation. Two models 
of the machine are built, one for ten- 
thread 39 up to three-thread 51, and 
the other for finer gages. The ma- 
chine is claimed to be now capable of 
completing 117 repairs per day and it 
is expected that this production can 
be materially increased. 


Chemicals 


Several new oils, softeners, soaps, 
etc., were shown by the various chem- 
ical concerns represented at the show. 
The American Aniline and Extract 
Co. showed samples of. “Orthopol” 
silk-degumming oil for giving a full 
heavy hand; “Orthosulfol,” sulphonated 
castor oil blended with penetrant and 
claimed to eliminate the use of many 
extraneous agents; and a “Hercules” 
compound for increasing the tensile 
strength of silk in the skein, piece, and 
hosiery. W. F. Fancourt & Co. dis- 


played samples of “Fanco Sulpho 
Pinol.” In the large display of E. F. 


Houghton & Co. 


were demonstrated 


(Continued on page 159) 
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Hosiery Association 
Surveys Quarter-Century of Progress 


E-ELECTION of John Wyckoff 
Mettler as president; a thoughtful 
survey by Mr. Mettler of develop- 

ments in both the association and the 

industry ; presentation of an analysis of 
the functions and possibilities of the 

National Raw Silk Exchange, and a 

discussion of cooperative trends in in- 

dustry featured the Silver Jubilee Con- 
vention of the National Association of 

Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 

held at Philadelphia this week in con- 

junction with the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition. 

The president touched only briefly on 
the established activities of the associa- 
tion but emphasized the many new types 
of service it has been called upon to 
render. These include advice on mer- 
chandising, general business operation, 
styling of products, ete. 

In discussing general conditions within 
the knitting industry, Mr. Mettler dwelt 
particularly on the revival of the ‘old 
fashioned idea of utility’ which is de- 
veloping coincidentally with continued 
emphasis on novelty of design and 1m- 
portance of color. He pointed out that 
many in the industry sense a new move 
should give utility its former value. He 
advised members to watch this develop- 
ment closely. 


Finances in Good Shape 
lhe assuciation can- 
y the amount of money 
it has in the bank but rather by the 
extent to which it has put its income 
to work for the benefit of the members. 


progress ot an 


not be gauged by 





George F. Dickson, Reelected First Vice- 
President, National {ssociation of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
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This thought was brought out in the 
report of Ernest Blood, treasurer, who 
called attention to the fact that as the 
income of the association grows each 
year, expenditures for service to mem- 
bers are made in proportion to the in- 
crease. Mr. Blood’s report follows: 

“The total income of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers for the fiscal year 1928 
was $65,911.59, as compared with $60,- 
267.88 in the year 1927. 

“The cost of operation for the asso- 
ciation office, including as it does the 
research work carried on by the asso- 
ciation for its members both in indi- 
vidual matters and those affecting the 
entire industry, was $58,608.16, as com- 
pared with $52,701.59. I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that as the 
income of the association grows each 
year, expenditures for the benefit of our 
members are made in proportion to the 
increase. The association had on hand 
a cash balance on Dec. 31, 1928, $50,- 
567.47, as compared with $43,264.04 the 
previous year. 

“During the year, the association han- 
dled, in the matter of claims and collec- 
tions, $2,348,524.78. In this connection, 
the association handled two failures, one 
of which involved over $200,000. In 
one of these failures, our membership 
was paid in full. On the other one 70% 
was paid. As is customary, no charges 
were made to members where they were 
involved in the bankruptcy. 

“The Credit Department handled in- 
quiries on over 21,000 jobbers’ names 
during the year 1928. The sixth Credit 
Rating Book of the association is now 
in the course of preparation. 

“During the year, 23 hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers joined the as- 
sociation as active members. Three 
organizations joined the association as 
associate members. Thirty-one mem- 
bers were lost to the association due to 
failure or retirement from the hosiery 
and underwear industry.” 


The Raw Silk Exchange 


Since the organization of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange has been one of the 
most important developments for the 
last year, so far as the interest of the 
members of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
are concerned, it was appropriate that 
the program of the convention should 
include an exposition of the possibilities 
ot this exchange. This was ably pre- 
sented by Douglas Walker, director of 
the Intelligence Bureau of the exchange. 

Mr. Walker’s concluding thought de- 
serves particular emphasis: “A futures 
market is a powerful influence in stand- 
ardizing grades and qualities, for its 
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very existence is dependent upon the 
manner in which this problem is met. 
It is the servant of the industry and 
the more the industry studies its pos- 
sibilities and puts them into execution, 
the more responsive will the exchange 
become and the greater service will it 
be able to render to the industry.” 


The Banker’s Viewpoint 


The other feature of the convention 
was an address by Fred W. Shibley, 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust Co., 
New York. Mr. Shibley combines 
authoritative knowledge of banking with 
a keen understanding of industrial and 
business conditions. In his address, he 
spoke of the trend toward cooperation 
in industry, the essentials of successful 
mergers, etc. 


Election of Officers 


The entire board of officers of the 
association was re-elected as follows: 
President, John Wyckoff Mettler, of the 
Interwoven Stocking Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., first vice-president, George 
F. Dickson, of the Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Knitting Works; second vice-president, 
J. B. Lesher, of the Unrivaled Hosiery 
Mill, Williamstown, Pa. 

The three members of the Board of 
Directors whose term expired this year 
were elected to succeed themselves. One 
additional member was chosen to fill the 
vacancy caused when Mr. Dickson suc- 
ceeded the late J. Ogden Wells as first 
vice-president. The new member is 
Grover C. Good, vice-president of the 
Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids. 


The Board of Directors 


In addition to Mr. Good the Board 
of Directors includes: R. C. Aycock, 
Aycock Hosiery Mills, So. Pittsburg, 
Tenn.; Thomas W. Buck, Thos. W. 


Buck Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; H. M. 
Gwyn, Cadet Knitting Co., Philadel- 
phia; C. S. Kincaid, Magnet Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, Tenn.; Isaac R. Hyatt, Ameri- 
can Hosiery Co., New Britain, Conn.: 
W. Park Moore, Hancock Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia; Richard W. Sul- 
loway, Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H. 
* * * 

The flood on Monday and Tuesday 
may have kept perennial sightseers 
away but it didn’t seem to bother those 
who really had business to do at the 


show. 
* 7 * 


” 


“Sold” signs started to appear o7 
machines Monday in spite of the rain. 
* * * 

It was evident that the South had 
a larger representation of visitors at 
Philadelphia this vear than at any pre- 


vious show. This was a good demon- 





‘ration of the fast growing interest in 
nitting in that part of the country. 


* *« * 


Australia, Canada and California 
ere other suburbs which had large 
lelegations at the exhibition. 


* * * 


Those’ who attended the show on 
‘uesday were not deprived of the op- 
portunity of hearing President Hoover’s 
message to Congress. The radio broad- 
ast of this message was received at the 
booth of the Sonoco Products Co., 
Hartsville, S. C., and an open invitation 
was extended to all visitors to hear it. 


* * * 


Entertainment at the luncheon held 
following the convention on Thursday 
included a humorous talk by Dr. Ray 
Petty and music by the South Land 
Serenaders. As usual, this affair was 


‘ 


a “sell-out.” 
x *k x 


_ The loud-speaker installed in the hall 
lor announcements was an excellent in- 
novation—even if it did get on our 
nerves. 

* ok x 


_ Despite the fact that we haven’t men- 
tioned the decorations in the hall, they 
were good. : 
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x * * 


The same applies to the models at 
the Bemberg booth. 


Address of the President 


By John Wyckoff Mettler 


HE National Association of 

Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers is at the height of its usefulness, 
efficiency and successful operation and 
is one of the foremost trade organiza- 
tions of the country. Credit for its 
present high standing belongs to the 
long line of administrations, consisting 
ot many outstanding men of the indus- 
try, who, throughout the years, have 
iaithfully given their time and thought 
to the major problems of general in- 
terest to all and who have furnished 
new ideas from time to time, upon which 
the progréss of the organization has 
been built. Outstanding among all 
those who have contributed is your man- 
aging director, John Nash McCullaugh, 
who for years has carried a large part 
ot the responsibility for success or fail- 
ure in meeting the changing conditions 
and requirements of the most highly 
competitive industry in the whole textile 
held. To the man who first suggested 
Mr. McCullaugh for managing director 
helongs the credit for having done a 
real worthwhile job. If I am correctly 
informed, that man was George F. 
Dickson, of the Minneapolis Knitting 
Works. 

During the year just ended, this asso- 
ciation, and the hosiery industry in gen- 
eral, has suffered a great loss in the 
passing of one of its very finest men— 
J. Ogden Wells—its vice-president. He 
was president of the old and honorable 
business of Cooper, Wells & Co., St. 


Joseph, Mich.; graduate of Harvard; 
a member of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 
and wounded in the Battle of San Juan 


Hill. 
A Year of Service 


During the year your association has 
continued and still further developed its 
various forms of service to its members, 
consisting of its research laboratory 
work—its credit and collection work— 
its service in cost estimating—standard- 
ization—arbitration and its Special 
News Letter. In addition to these well 
established services, the managing di- 
rector is being called upon more and 
more for advice as to merchandising, 
advice as to combinations and general 
business operation, and _ considerable 
careful attention is being given to style, 
fashion, color and design for use of 
members. 

Checking costs for members is a fea- 
ture of the association’s work which has 
become extremely active. Any member 
can send in his material cost and pro- 
ductive labor cost on a given number 
and the association will set up what his 
final manufacturing cost should be and 
what his selling price should be. In a 
recent checkup on this work, covering a 
line of 35 items for one mill, the asso- 
ciation’s estimate was never more than 
a few cents a dozen out of the way as 
compared with the mill’s own actual 
costs. 

A service of no mean value has been 
the purchase of large amounts of silk 
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for the members of the Association, as 
well as advice in buying silk, through 
which members have gained important 
competitive advantages. 

One of the best jobs that this Asso- 
ciation ever accomplished was the stand- 
ardization of descriptive terms, setting 
up definitions all along the line. This 
developed so gradually and logically as 
to be almost unconsciously accepted and 
adopted by all. Every manufacturer 
who is in business to stay dislikes to 
find himself pitting honestly made and 
correctly labeled goods against goods 
that are neither honestly made nor cor- 
rectly labeled. 


Tariff Work 


In this particular year no doubt the 
most important work of the association 
has been in connection with the tariff. 
Richard V. Sulloway, a director of this 
organization, and I personally attended 
the Tariff Hearings, before the Ways 
and Means Committee, recently held in 
Washington, and I am sure that many 
of you who might have been present at 
these hearings would have been not only 
satisfied but much pleased with the 
presentation made by Mr. McCullaugh 
for each of the various schedules. 

In my opinion, correct valuations, to 
make the tariff effective, are just as 
important—if not more so—as the tariff 
itself. There is no use in having ad 
valorem tariff if the goods are under- 
valued by the shippers. Certainly and 
obviously there is a lot of under-valuing 
going on to defeat the intended tariff— 
and—the “running mate” to this evil is 
the bounty on exports which is in opera- 
tion in certain foreign countries for the 
definite purpose of offsetting the protec- 
tion which the tariff is supposed to 
afford to this country. 

The experience of the Tariff Board 
clearly shows that checking foreign 
valuations is next to impossible, but we 
do believe some means may yet be de- 
vised by this association, in co-operation 
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with the National Government, for rea- 
sonable protection against under-valua- 
tion for the purpose of tariff evasion. 


Problems in Industry 


While most divisions of the industry 
are in a generally satisfactory condition, 
the most difficult present day production 
problems appear to lie in the manufac- 
ture of seamless fancy half-hose and in 
the general slack condition of the in- 
fant’s goods business. Many manufac- 
turers who switched from staple to 
fancy half-hose went on figuring costs 
on the same basis as staples, overlooking 
many added items. 

Discussing the two most potent of 
these extra costs for fancies, does any 
one know the correct depreciation on 
fancy knitting machinery? One of the 
most successful mills, which regularly 
depreciates staple machinery on an 
eight-year or 124% basis, depreciates 
its fancy machinery on a three-year or 
334% basis, and depreciates all seasonal 
attachments on the same basis as ma- 
chinery repairs, or, in other words, as 
an expense item. Experience over from 
five to six years seems to clearly justify 
the 334% as the only safe basis, and 
certainly none too heavy, for deprecia- 
tion on fancy knitting machinery. 

All information available on the un- 
satisfactory condition of infant’s hosiery 
branch appears to indicate inadequate 
tariff protection as the principal source 
of their troubles. 

Now, I want to call your attention 
to “two very contrary phases of mer- 
chandising discerned in the 
present distribution picture which may 
extend to the hosiery field. One is 
emphasis placed on novelty of design 
and the importance of color—while the 
revival of the very old- 
fashioned idea of utility.” We all know 
strides have been made in push 


progress 


other is a 


the 
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ing new designs and in featuring color. 
The theory of style obsolescence has so 
developed that the modern produce is 
not worn out, it simply passes out of 
style. 

There are those who think they sense 
a new move to give utility its former 
value. “What seems to be happening 
is that many large volume producers 
are striving hard to promote larger 
sales through superficial changes in 
their products, while some progressive 
producers are at work to discover and 
furnish what will give the best service.” 
Look out for this—it will need watching. 


Raw Silk Futures Market 


By Douglas Walker 


YROBABLY the most frequently 
voiced question is “Why should ] 


trade in raw silk futures? I have done 
busit lor years very satisfactorily 
without feeling the need of using a raw 
silk exchange and I do not see that 

need one now.” That is a trank ques 


tion, a question that shows a mind ope 
to conviction 

he answer is pure economics, which 
; 


is merely another way of saying good 
business or hardheaded commonsense, 
and is aptly and pungently compressed 
into a few words of a Chinese proverb, 
“When buying, consider the selling.” 
Any raw commodity which fluctuates 


widely, violently and erratically in price 
must obviously encounter periods when 
buying is desirable. That is not telling 
you anything you do not know already. 
You are constantly studying the raw 
silk market to gauge just such periods 
and when you judge that they have been 
reached you buy your raw silk require 
ments for four, six, even twelve months 
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ahead. But you cannot get away from 
the fact that if there are definite times 
when raw silk is a buy, there must be 
other periods when it is just as surely a 


sale, 
For Buying or Selling 


Che lack of the facilities for trading 
n futures contracts rendered the han- 
dling of the raw material problem in the 
past inflexible. It was unavoidably sin- 
tracked. It was easy to buy raw 
silk, but difficult to resell it as raw silk. 
Naturally when buying raw silk, the 
selling had to be considered but it was 
considered in the form of selling fin- 
ished goods at some date, at many times 
far in the future. During the period 
between the time when the raw silk was 
bought and the finished goods, whether 
hosiery or broad goods, marketed, there 
might occur fluctuations in raw silk 
prices which could logically be taken ad- 
vantage of providing it was as easy to 
sell raw silk as raw silk. as it 


ele 


was to 
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buy raw silk as raw silk on the market. 

Let me give just one illustration. In 
early June of 1927 raw silk prices 
touched a level lower than for the three 
years preceding, and American manu- 
facturers, both hosiery and broad silk, 
stepped into the market and bought 
heavily their requirements for anywhere 
from four to eight months ahead. Ordi- 
narily such concerted and unmistakable 
evidence of the willingness of our con- 
suming market to operate at that level 
should have resulted in establishing that 
point as the low of the movement and 
the beginning of a protracted rise. 

Prices did rally somewhat but within. 
three weeks, before the end of June, the 
action of the market gave signs that the 
decline would be resumed with the new 
season in Japan. Raw silk prices dropped 
steadily for the next five months and 
those who had covered their mill re- 
quirements had to sit by and like it. I 
am certain that had the National Raw 
Silk Exchange been in existence at that 
time, many manufacturers would have 
reversed their position while the losses 
were still small by hedging in futures 
contracts. 


Reversing a Position 


The Chinese proverb says ‘When 
buying, consider the selling.” The ability 
to trade in futures contracts makes 
selling as simple as buying. You can 
consider the selling when you buy, after 
you have bought, or even before you 
buy now that you can trade in raw silk 
futures. You can reverse your buying 
when subsequent and unforseeable de- 
velopments prove your buying to have 
been unwise. You can take advantage 
of any substantial advances in raw silk 
prices to consolidate the profits of your 
advantageous purchases so that they 
will not be dissipated by subsequent 
declines. 

You can, in the course of a falling 
market, buy and actually use raw silk 
in your mill and yet not settle the price 
of that raw silk for weeks or even 
months thereafter, when lower price 
levels have been reached. These and 
other variations in the application of 
futures trading to the problem of the 
raw material handling have, by the flexi- 
bility they supply, changed the entire 
complexion of this department of the 
hosiery business. You may not need 
the raw silk exchange to the extent that 
you cannot do without it, but you can 
most certainly use it in many ways and 
at many times to profit and advantage. 


Not a Source of Supply 


One manufacturer said that he was 
not interested in the raw silk exchange 
because he was entirely satished with 
his present sources of raw silk supply. 
This voices a view that is, I am afraid, 
fairly widespread. Let me state most 
emphatically that the purpose in estab- 
lishing a futures market can by no 
stretch of the imagination be conceived 
as being to compete with the importers 
and dealers in the spot market in sup- 
plying actual raw silk to the hosiery 
and broad silk manufacturer. If such 





were the case, the Exchange might just 
as well have never opened its doors be- 
cause there are conveniences, services, 
a multitude of constantly recurring de- 
tails in which the raw silk importer or 
dealer can accommodate and meet his 
clients’ requirements in a way that can 
never be accomplished in a futures 
market. 

A commodity exchange is not a spon- 
taneous or superfluous growth, feeding 
on an industry and giving nothing in 
return. It justifies its existence by per- 
forming a variety of necessary and de- 
sirable economic functions, It provides 
a market place, well conceived, regulated 
and controlled by equitable rules, where 
all who produce, import, deal in or 
consume the commodity may meet as 
buyers and sellers; where those who 
ordinarily are sellers only may also be 
buyers when advisable and vice versa: 
where there are always sellers to meet 
buyers and always buyers to meet sellers 
within moderate and naturally estab- 
lished price ranges. 

Such a market becomes the focal 
point of the sentiment of the industry, 
and the preponderance of pressure on 
one side or the other gives that reflec- 
tion of the sentiment of the industry 
which is among the important values of 
a futures market. 

A futures market in a commodity is a 
powerful influence in standardizing 
grades and qualities for its very ex- 
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istence is dependent upon the manner 
in which this problem is met. It is the 
servant of the industry and the more the 
industry studies its possibilities and puts 
them into execution, the more respon- 
sive will the Exchange become and the 
greater service will it be able to render 
to the industry. 


Discuss Closed Shop Question 





Hosiery Manufacturers Hold 
Amicable Parley with Union Heads 


~ EV ERAL score of manufacturers of 

tull-fashioned hosiery, representing 
a large investment of capital, attended 
a meeting arranged between representa- 
tives of the Wage Committee of the 
Hosiery Group of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association 
and representatives of the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers. The meeting was held in the 
Convention Hall of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, at 2 p.m. Wednes- 
day, April 17. The purpose of the 
gathering was to discuss the labor ques- 
tion from the broad viewpoint of the 
hosiery industry, as a whole. 

The main address was made by 
Joseph Haines, Jr., president of Haines 
Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Haines spoke on behalf of the closed 
shop mills. He said that the present 
union wage scale followed by these 
firms, constitutes a serious hazard to 
both employer and employe alike, in 
that it hurts business. It puts the union 
employer at a disadvantage in current 
competition with hosiery manufacturers 
who operate open shop, he said. 

He added: 

“We believe that the two machine sys- 
tem, including the twenty section machine, 
must be adopted at substantially reduced 
rates, as a safeguard to our mutual interest 
and future, and that it is a thoroughly 
practical arrangement from the viewpoint 


K 


of production, quality, and the proper prin- 
ciple of organized labor. 

“We believe that our maximum course 
basis arrangement should be abandoned and 
a minimum course basis adopted in its 
stead. 

“We believe that the period of appren- 
ticeship should be materially extended and 
that an apprentice should operate at less 
than full union rates for a given period. 

“We believe that properly comparative 
rates should be adopted for high speed and 
long section machines, recognizing the knit- 
ter’s right to share in the cost reduction 
normally attained through this improved 
equipment. 

“We believe that the union organization 
must make definite efforts to inculcate a 
higher and broader degree and spirit of 
efficiency and co-operation, among its en- 
tire membership, thus effecting a saving to 
their employers without cost to themselves. 
High wage rates, incompetence of any char- 
acter, and keen market competition are a 
sadly inharmonious trio. 

“We believe that a time and effort study 
should be made on the items listed as 
‘Extras’ in our present schedule and that 
these items should be revised to conform 
with their proven worth. 

“We believe that with the adoption of 
these arrangements the manufacturer 
should agree to fully maintain the agree- 
ment and that they will unquestionably 
do so. 

“Your employers do not wish to indicate 
that they are entirely dependent upon a 
wage reducing program as a solution to 
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our present situation. It does present the 
most potential possibility but there are 
other important items of cost entering into 
the production of hosiery and we are care- 
fully studying the possibility of savings to 
be effected through group action in these 
respects.” 

Gustave Geiges, president of the 
American Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, answered on behalt 
of the union. He praised the spirit 
shown by the employers in arranging 
the meeting, and he stressed the point 
that co-operation between employer and 
employe is a vital factor to the success 
of both. 

“Our union has tried to make the in- 
dustry better for both employer and 
employe,’ he went on. “Certain manu- 
facturers believe that constant cutting 
of wages will solve all their problems. 


This is a fallacy. They should remember 


that the labor cost of one pair of full- 
fashioned stockings to the manufacturer 
is only 30 to 32c.; the remainder is 
represented in various other costs.” 

Mr. Geiges said he agreed with Mr. 
Haines on all points, except on the 
double machine. He said adoption of 
the double machine will attract to the 
industry thousands of young men whom 
the trade would have difficulty in ab- 
sorbing. He added that the union was 
open on this issue, and would be glad 
to confer on it. 

Following Mr. Geiges’ address, Mr. 
Haines announced that a committee had 
been appointed to discuss the various 
issues raised and to make recommenda- 
tions on them. This committee com- 
prises: Solin Summerfield, of the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
Wm. D. Drexel, Joseph Haines, Jr., 
E. Freschel, of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Co. The meeting will be held at the 
Gotham Co.’s offices in New York. 


2-Machine System Legal 


Constitution Gives Knitters Free 
Choice in Equipment, Speaker Says 


The right of hosiery manufacturers 
to use the 2-machine system is upheld 
in the Constitution, and would be 
maintained in the courts, it was stated 
by Brig. Gen. E. Traub, chairman of 
the advisory board of the Allied Manu- 
facturers’ League, New York, at a 
meeting of open shop knitters held in 
the convention hall of the Commercial 
Museum, Wednesday afternoon. The 
meeting was attended by about 100 
hosiery manufacturers and was held 
in conjunction with the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition. 

Gen. Traub was introduced by Wm. 
Meyer, president of the Apex Hosiery 
Co., who presided. The speaker made 
a lengthy address, reading excerpts 
from the United States Constitution, 
and explaining the rights of employers 
in labor disputes. 

The meeting was attended by numer- 
ous manufacturers who had been at the 
closed shop meeting in the same hall 
two hours previous. The statement 
that the 2-machine system was legal 
excited much interest and comment. 
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Strikes Continue in South 


New Crises at Elizabethton — Few 
Changes in North and South Carolina 


| eatagectie developments in the south- 
ern strike situation have been: 
New labor crisis at Bemberg and 
Glansstoff plants in Elizabethton, Tenn., 
when practically entire force of both 
plants walked out on Monday and plants 
closed indefinitely. Building program 
suspended. 
Executive committee of North Carolina 
Federation of Labor at meeting Sunday 
with Thomas F. McMahon, president of 


United Textile Workers of America, 
affiliated with A. F. of L., decided to 
proceed with organisation in North 


Carolina and to establish southern head- 
quarters with a southern man in charge. 

Negotiations proceeding hetween 
management and employes of Brandon 
Corp. group of mills, Greenville, S. 
C. and settlement expected shortly. Re- 
port settlement at Woodruff (S. C.) 
plant of this corporation. 


Wennonah Mills and Dacotah Mills, 
both of Lexington, N. re closed down 
indefinitely, former as result of strike 
situation but latter said to be 
lack of demand for products. 

Chadwick-Hoskins Pineville (N. C.) 
plant employes petitioned to return to 
work on former status because of al- 
leged failure of support from National 
Textile Workers Union. 


due to 


Situation in North Carolina 


The labor situation in North Caro- 
lina presented no outstanding develop- 
ments during the week, although strikes 
were attempted at the Pinkney Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia, and at mill No. 1 of 
\merican Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer 
City, both under the leadership of the 
National Textile Workers Union. It 
was stated by mill authorities that only 
about 20 workers in each case walked 
out, and production was not seriously 
affected. : 

Three companies of national guards- 
men remained on duty around the Loray 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes “Co., 
Gastonia, although it was understood 
that orders that two companies be de- 
mobilized this week had been issued. 
No developments were reported at Lex- 
ington, N. C., where the plant of the 
Wennonah Cotton Mills had 
closed for an indefinite period. 

Plans for an intensive movement to 
organize textile labor in the two Caro- 


been 


linas were announced at a meeting un- 
der 


the auspices of the American 
Federation of Labor, held in Greens- 
horo, N. C., April 14. It was stated 


that an organizer for the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, who is to be 
a native of the South and a Protestant. 
would soon be in the field with capable 
assistance. Thomas F. McMahon, 
president of the textile union, said that 
his organization would not “go into any 
situation in North , 


Carolina or anv- 
where where 


strife exists which 
vas caused by communistic leadership, 


else 
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such as at Gastonia, Pineville, and else- 
where.” 

Edward F. McGrady, vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
who addressed the meeting in Greens- 
boro, stated that communistic forces in 
Russia were sending millions of dollars 
to this country for the promotion of 
strikes and hatred. The destruction of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
a part of their program, it was claimed. 

Charging that National Textile 
Workers Union leaders had not supplied 
promised food and money, strikers at 
Mill No. 5, Chadwick Hoskins Co., 
Pineville, N. C., on Thursday, April 18, 
petitioned to return to work on former 
status. 

A tentative settlement of the strike at 
Woodruff, S. C. plant of the Brandon 
Corp., was reported on Thursday morn- 
ing, but details were lacking. 


Union-Buffalo Settlement 


Satisfactory settlement of the strike 
at one of the Union-Buffalo Mills’ 
plants, Union, S. C., which lasted for 
about ten days, was announced April 
15, and approximately 700 employes 
involved, returned to work. The strike 
was conducted in a quiet and orderly 
manner and no efforts were made to 
organize a union. 

In a joint statement released by mill 
officials and representatives of the strik- 
ing workers, the following was said: 

“The fundamental principles of ex- 
tended labor are correct when properly 
applied. It is upon this basis we have 
adjusted our differences and resumed 
operations without prejudice, recogniz- 
ing that the same cordial relations which 
have existed in the past are essential to 
the success of any enterprise and must 
continue in the future for our mutual 
good.” 

Feeling was general early in the week 
that a settlement of the strike at the 
Brandon and Poinsett mills of the 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C., would 
soon be affected. The sheriff of Green- 
ville County commended the strikers 
upon their excellent conduct during the 
dispute, and it was thought that further 
conference between the management and 
the committee of workers would result 
in an agreement. 

Many of the families of striking 
mill employes at Greenville have re- 
ceived contributions of money and food, 
and relief work is being conducted in a 
systematic manner, under the approval 
of municipal authorities. 

A report from Spartanburg, S. C., 
states that the Ella mill of Shelby, N. C., 
a branch of the Consolidated Textile 
Corp., has abolished the efficiency or 
“stretch-out” system which has been in 
effect at the plant since Jan. 1. Super- 
intendent Wm. Ervin of the Ella mills 
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is quoted as stating that the officials de- 
cided to return to the old system. 


Elizabethton Strike Revives 


ELIzABETHTON, TENN.—A _ general 
walkout of employes of the American 
Glanzstoff Corp., and the American 
Bemberg Corp. on April 15, followed 
what labor leaders called “gross dis- 
crimination against union members.” 
As a result, on that day the two plants 
shut down, and it is understood that 
they will remain closed until a more 
definite understanding is reached. This 
strike and shut-down follows the strike 
of several weeks ago which had appar- 
ently been ended with satisfaction of 
both sides but without recognition of 
the union. 

A. L. Hoffman, a labor organizer, is 
quoted as stating that he had a list of 
300 cases of discrimination against 
union members, in violation, he alleges, 
of the recent agreement that striking 
union members could go back to work 
on the same terms as the others. On 
the side of the employers, it is stated 
that several operatives had refused to 
work under the supervision of non- 
union men, and that when they con- 
tinued in refusal to do their work, they 
had been discharged. 

Two companies of the Tennessee 
National Guard were mobilized last 
Saturday afternoon and sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs to do guard duty for the 
plants of Glanzstoff and Bemberg. 

Dr. A. Mothwurf, president of the 
two rayon companies, reiterated his 
statement that there had been no agree- 
ment with the union. Representatives 
of the company stated that when the 
first strike was settled, an increased 
wage scale was put into effect and the 
strikers allowed to return to work. The 
alleged agreement which labor organiz- 
ers state had been violated was something 
which the employers say emanated from 
the union and that in adherence to their 
policy of not recognizing the union, the 
agreement was not officially adopted. 

Last week William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
told an audience of 5,000 Tennesseans 
at Elizabethton that the industrial life 
of the South has reached a turning 
point. He also said that efforts will be 
made to organize the textile industry of 
the South and that the contest will not 
be relaxed until wages and hours are 
brought to a parity with those obtaining 
in New England mills. 

Recent kidnapping of labor leaders 
has added to the feeling of unrest exist- 
ing throughout the neighborhood. The 
Glanzstorff Corp. has offered $500 re- 
ward for the arrest of persons respon- 
sible for recent damage to machinery. 


Blackstone Valley 
Textile Show 


The Blackstone Valley Mills Asso- 
ciation will hold its fourth biennial tex- 
tile show in Rockdale Community Hall. 
Northbridge, Mass., April 25, 26 and 
27. Gov. Frank G. Allen of Massachu- 
setts has accepted an invitation to attend 
the exhibit the second night. 











Two Groups of Wool Manufacturers 


‘To Be Absorbed by Wool 


American Assn. of Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers and 
National Assn. of Worsted & Woolen Spinners to Liquidate 


HE American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers and the National Associa- 
tion of Worsted and Woolen Spinners 
will merge their activities with the 
Wool Institute and liquidate, the former 
as of July 1 and the latter as of May 1. 
The two associations have occupied 
joint offices at 45 East 17th St., New 
York City, for some years and both 
have been under the secretaryship of 
J. J. Nevins. 


Statement by R. L. Keeney 


Plans for the absorption of the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers by the Wool Institute 
were completed this week by the Board 
of Directors of the former organization 
and the following notice was sent to 
members : 

To the General Membership— 

“The situation in which the woolen and 
worsted industry finds itself is such as to 
need the most intelligent and complete co- 
operation possible. 

“Knowing this to be your officers 
initiated steps which led ultimately to the 
organization of the Wool Institute. Your 
officers believe that through the Institute 
the desired co-operation can be brought 
about. They also believe that the Institute 
can perform all of the services necessary 
for the advancement of your interests. 

“Recognizing these facts your Board has 
‘voted to transfer to the Institute the ac- 
tivities of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers and, 
insofar as they have a voice, the Mutual 


so, 





John Fisler, president National Assn. 
of Worsted and Woolen Spinners 


Adjustment Bureau of the Cloth and Gar- 
ment Trades. 

“Your Board arrives at this conclusion 
in full recognition of the services of your 
Association throughout the years and the 
firm belief that the Institute can and will 
efficiently carry on these services. They 
allow the Association to be absorbed by 
the Institute only because of complete con- 
fidence in its ability to carry on the Asso- 
ciation’s activities in your interest and in 
recognition of the fact that the industry can 
be best served by one powerful organiza- 
tion, departmentized to do all of the things 
necessary for its advancement rather than 
have the necessary services performed by 
several organizations. 





J. J. Nevins, secretary of the two 
associations 


“Your officers venture to hope that if 
you are not now a member of the Institute, 
you will apply for membership therein at 
once. The Institute will take over our 
activities as of July 1. 

R. LELAND KEENEY, 
President.” 


Liquidating Committee 


Between now and July 1, the affairs 
of the association will be in the hands 
of a Liquidating Committee consisting 
of Howard R. Merrill, Arthur M. Plyer 
and Frederic W. Tipper, and J. J. 
Nevins, secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Nevins sailed on the Aquitanta 
this week for a vacation abroad. Shortly 
after his return about the middle of 
May, he will join the Chatham & Phe- 
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R. Leland Keeney, president of American 


Assn. of Woolen & Worsted Mfrs. 


nix National Bank and Trust Co. in a 
capacity to be determined. 


Statement by John Fisler 


The following communication was 
issued to the members of the National 
\ssociation of Worsted and Woolen 


Spinners on April 17: 

“We enclose herewith copy of a resolu- 
tion of your Executive Committee which 
explains itself. 

“The future of the spinning industry, in- 
sofar as it involves co-operative endeavor, 
is at present in the hands of a Committee 
of Nine, appointed at a meeting of the 
spinners, held in New York April 3, at 
which time those present voted to estab- 
lish a Spinning Division with the Wool 
Institute. 

“This conclusion makes it necessary to 
liquidate the National Association of Wor- 
sted and Woolen Spinners. 


“The necessity of accomplishing this 
without a debt is obvious and to bring 
about that result it was found necessary 


to assess each member in the sum of $10. 
“Inasmuch as the time between now and 
the first of May is very short, it will very 
greatly assist your committee if it can 
have your acquiescence in this conclusion 
and your check in the sum of $10 made 
payable to the Treasurer, without delay. 
Very truly yours, 
JoHN FIster, 
President.” 
The resolution referred to as enclosed 
with the above letter reads as follows: 
“WHEREAS the closest possible co-opera- 
tion between spinners is made necessary 
and imperative by the conditions in which 
the spinning industry finds itself, and 
(Continued on page 159) 
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Twenty-five Years Young 


HERE is always sentimental interest attached to an 

anniversary. However, in the case of the “Silver 
Jubilee” Knitting Arts Exhibition and convention of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, the significance lay not in the fact that a 
quarter-century mile-stone had been passed but in the 
virility and progressiveness manifested by both the asso- 
ciation and the industry it represents. 

It was not necessary to draw out of the archives 
Sufficient 
had been accomplished since last year’s show to make 
this year’s exhibition a live event. 


records of achievements of by-gone years. 


The developments 
it machinery, in fibers and in accessories have been note- 
worthy ones. 

The association, too, has continued to be an increas- 
ingly vital force in the industry. Even a casual reading 
of the address of President Mettler will bear out this 
fact. Manufacturers have been facing a succession of 
changes in raw materials, in style, in geographical loca- 
tion of plants, in merchandising methods and in prac- 
tically every phase of their production and distribution 
activities. Consequently it has been necessary for the 
association to adapt its services to the new demands 
made upon it. It has succeeded in doing this to an 
outstanding degree. No small part of the credit for this 
flexibility goes to the managing director, John Nash 
McCullaugh. The tribute paid him by Mr. Mettler was 
well warranted. 

It is certain that the next 25 years will bring many 
more changes and problems to knitting manufacturers 
than has the last quarter century. The industry may 
think it has been passing through a revolutionary period, 
but the age of change has barely started. The future 
will demand the utmost in the way of courage and 
mental receptivity. The attitude in the industry to-day, 
as reflected at Philadelphia this week, offers assurance 
that the demands of the new era will be met. 


CO? 
Hoover's First 


“ IVS 
prit . ] 
ave ft 


Message 


conciseness, its mastery of basic economic 


ciples and their logical application the first mes- 


S 


age to Congress of President Hoover is characteristic 


of the great engineer In its studied avoidance of 
attempts to dictate to Congress, and of taking a definite 
stand upon certain moot political issues it may be inter- 
preted as the effort of one politically minded, but rather 
is it the work of a diplomat, and all great engineering 
executives are necessarily trained diplomats. 


the textile manufacturer needs industrial relief as 
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greatly as the agriculturalist needs farm relief and he 
can be as sympathetically appreciative of the soundness 
of everything that the President says in this connection. 
He is as anxious to see all industrial as well as agri- 
cultural problems removed “from the field of politics to 
the realm of economics” as is the President, and this 
statement applies to the tariff as well. Yet there are 
comparatively few exponents of adequate protection to 
domestic industry who believe that the tariff is suffi- 
ciently divorced from politics to be treated safely as an 
economic problem. 

There is nothing in what the President says regarding 
the tariff to indicate that he believes it can be safely 
handled as an economic problem solely, but, that being 
the case, his reference to broadened powers for the 
Tariff Commission and to the principle of the flexible 
tariff as being “a most important principle to maintain” 
can be interpreted from the protectionist standpoint only 
as indicating that he feels confident that both are to be 
administered for many years by friends of adequate 
protection. That is encouraging, but not conclusive. 
The President’s expressed views regarding the tariff 
valuation basis, while amenable to somewhat varied inter- 
pretation, clearly favor a sounder basis than foreign 
valuations, but will afford temporary encouragement to 
the advocates of both American and United States 
valuations. 

Possibly the most valuable feature of the tariff sec- 
tion of the message, in view of continued efforts of 
low-tariff and free trade papers to encourage the belief 
that outrageously high rates are being demanded by 
industry, is its reaffirmation of the fact that only limited 
readjustments in schedules and administrative features 
are to be undertaken, and that the present law has worked 
satisfactorily in the main, and has been a chief source of 
prosperity, high wages and high standards of living. 


COr 


The Most Favored 
(By Tariff) Nation 


N VIEW of the wide publicity that has already been 

given in tariff hearings to the advantages of American 
valuation of imports carrying ad valorem duties, as con- 
trasted with foreign valuation of such goods, it will be 
surprising if, before the readjusted tariff bill is enacted, 
our Government does not receive from some foreign 
country whose production costs and scale of living ap- 
proximate most closely to ours, a protest against the as- 
sessing of ad valorem duties on any other than the Amer- 
ican or United States systems, emphasizing the fact that 
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the protest is made in accordance with “the most fav- 
ored nation” agreement of our commercial treaties. In 
the briefs presented to the Ways and Means Committee 
by H. V. R. Scheel, vice-president of Botany Worsted 
Mills, Inc., and J. J. Phoenix, president of the Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., it was made plain that 
foreign valuation of ad valorem duties necessarily re- 
sulted in a different specific equivalent on the same 
goods imported from countries whose production costs 
varied, and that the nation most favored invariably was 
the one having the lowest production costs and the low- 
est scale of living. 


“For example, and merely for purposes of illustration,” 
said Mr. Phoenix in his brief, “let us assume that it is 
the desire of congress to just offset a competitive advan- 
tage possessed in the American market of an English 
product which cost $1.25 to produce, as against a pro- 
duction cost in this country of $1.50. To simplify mat- 
ters we will overlook the minor items of freight, insur- 
ance, etc. Consider them included in the English cost 
of $1.25. Obviously, to just level that British advantage, 
a rate of 20% would be required, if based on the foreign 
value base (20% of $1.25 being 25c., which, added to 
the foreign production cost of $1.25, would make the 
duty-paid, landed cost $1.50) but if Czechoslovakia, 
for instance, begins manufacturing the same product at 
a cost of $1.00, it is clear that the established ad valorem 
of 20% would render a duty of only 20c. when applied 
to that value. Thus, the Czechoslovakian article would 
come into this country for $1.20, duty paid, or at a 
competitive advantage of 30c. over the domestic product. 
If, subsequently, Japan started to make the same article 
at a cost of 75c., the duty arising from the 20% ad 
valorem applied to that value would be only 15c., which 
would permit the landing of the Japanese product in the 
United States for 90c. And it is to be borne in mind 
that very often it is not the quantity of a given import 
being laid down here which regulates domestic produc- 
tion, but the price at which such imports are coming in, 
thus fixing the price for all sales in the domestic market.” 

Thus far the demand for American or United States 
valuation of ad valorem duties on imported goods has 
come solely from domestic manufacturers and labor, but 
it is surprising that British manufacturers who are seek- 
ing to increase the sale of their goods in this country and 
who by reason of their relatively high costs are among 
the least favored of all foreign manufacturers when 
paying ad valorem duties, have not instructed their do- 
mestic agents to protest against such discrimination. ‘To 
mention only one case in point, exports of British linen 
piece goods to this country were last year only 20% 
of what they were in 1913 and less than 40% of exports 
to this country in 1924. The principal competition met 
by Irish and other British linen manufacturers is that of 
German and Czechoslovakian mills, particularly the lat- 
ter. Imports of linen damask manufactures from 
Czechoslovakia increased in value from 1923 to 1927 
inclusive, more than 225%, and from 463,900 pounds to 
2,865,209 pounds. In 1923 they were 14% of total im- 
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ports of this character, while in 1927 they were 44%. 
The cause of this increase is directly traceable to the 
steady decrease in dutiable value which per pound av- 
eraged $1.72 in 1923 and only 91c. in 1927. The specific 
equivalent of an average ad valorem of 55% in 1923 was 
95c. and in 1927 only 50c. During the same period there 
was only a slight decrease in the average dutiable value 
of linen damask imported from Great Britain. 

With commendable courage Belfast linen spinners 
have organized the Irish Linen Guild, and, in coopera- 
tion with the Irish and Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 
Inc., are planning a well-rounded merchandising cam- 
paign to increase their sales in this country. Sooner or 
later these British guilds will awaken to the fact that 
their severest competition is not with domestic cotton 
substitutes for linen, but with a discriminatory tariff that 
penalizes them for paying higher wages and making avail- 
able better living conditions to their operatives than do 
their keenest European competitors. American valuation 
of imported goods carrying ad valorem duties would be 
of relatively as great advantage to these British manu- 
facturers and their domestic representatives as to domes- 
tic manufacturers. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Another slow week was ex- 
perienced in cotton goods; market colorless. Southern 
labor condition remained unchanged, and as yet has prac- 
tically no effect on market. Consumer interest in cotton 
dress goods remains favorable. New York department 
stores featuring such garments in newspaper advertising. 
Colored goods sales declined, although sales of these 
goods for export accounted for a good proportion of 
the total. 

Wool Textile Markets: Light grays for immediate 
cutting by clothiers are still much in demand with indica- 
tions that supply is rapidly diminishing. Certain selling 
houses foresaw this condition six months ago when all 
business was on dark shades, and in many cases made 
up moderate amounts of stock goods. Buyers are still 
clamoring for fall fabric sample yardage deliveries, with- 
out taking into consideration the time necessary to turn 
them out. Declines in raw material cause easiness in 
yarn prices; better demand from men’s wear trade. 

Knit Goods Markets: Steady but conservative buying 
featured both underwear and hosiery markets all week. 
“Bare leg” hosiery deliveries started, and active buying 
was reported. Outerwear knitters believe bathing-suit de- 
mand has reached peak. Mills overcrowded, some firms 
refusing further orders before June 15. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk prices tended steadily 
upward all week, increases of 5 to 10c. being reported 
on most grades. The market was very firm, with active 
Throwsters reported a steady market, but no 
price increase; broadsilk mills bought thrown silk hesi- 
tantly. Spinners had a quiet week. Broadsilk mills 
cut prices to clear spring lines. 


ordering. 
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W. H. Richardson to Represent 
Worsted Spinners in Institute 


William H. Richardson, of Philadel 
phia, has been honored by the worsted 
spinning trade in having been chosen 
as the representative of sales worsted 
yarn spinners in the Wool Institute. 


Selection of the spinning director was 
left in the hands of a committee of nine 
representatives of French, Bradford and 
Bradford knitting yarn groups, and it 
is believed that they were unanimous in 
Richardson. 


Mr. Officials ot 


selecting 





William Richardson, 
Representative in 


Worsted Spinners 
Wool Institute 


the Wool 


tavorably, it is said, and he 


the choice 
is starting 


Institute regard 


upon his new duties at once. 
Mr. Richardson has been connected 
with the worsted yarn business for 27 


vears and previous to that spent seven 
the wool trade. Recently he 
was exclusive sales agent for the varns 
ot Cleveland Worsted Mills t o.. 
in that capacity for 13 years. 

taken a prominent part in the work of 
the National Association of Worsted 
and Woolen Spinners, being a member 
of tl Mr. Rich 


ardson for many years has consistently 


vears 1n 


serving 


He has 


e executive committee. 


worked for a constructive program for 
varn and his selection 
fitting climax to work along 


sales spinners, 


Is i 


t} 


1 
nese lines 


his 





State-Wide Industrial Exhibit 
at Raleigh, N. C., in May 
North C 


dustrial 


arolina’s first State-wide in- 
exposition will be held at the 
State Fair Grounds, Raleigh, N. C 
May 13-18 It will be presented by 
the directors of the State fair, which 
is owned and operated by the State. 





President Hoover’s Tariff Formula 





Limited Revision Where 


Need Is 


HE finishing touches were being 
put upon the forthcoming Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House at Washington 
as TEXTILE WorLD goes to press this 
week! Exact figures, on the proposed 
changes were not to be available until 
the bill is introduced and consequently 
the industry up to date has little indica- 
tion beyond the message of President 
Hoover as to the principles which will 
be used in the current tariff revision. 
President Hoover in his message 
made it quite clear that he advocated 
only a limited revision of the tariff, to 
be made principally on those commodi- 
ties which have met slackened activity 
due to “insurmountable competition” 
from imported merchandise. Since this 
latter element is the prime essential, it 
must obviously become the principal 
argument in support of higher rates in 
any of the textile schedules. In Presi- 
dent Hoover’s message, however, he 
recommends “a sounder basis of valua- 
tion,” particularly in cases where books 
of foreign manufacturers cannot be ex- 
amined or in the shipment of goods 
consigned to domestic firms controlled 
by the foreign shippers. It is still a 
question with the legislators whether the 
President seeks a general change in the 
basis of valuation for tariff purposes or 
whether it is desired merely to establish 


an alternative to foreign valuation where 


that is proved to be inaccurate or un- 
sound. 

It has been stated in one quarter that 
the rate on cotton cloth, not bleached, 
printed, dyed, colored or woven-figured, 
containing yarns, the average number 
ot which does not exceed No. 40s, will 
be 10°. ad valorem, plus a specific rate 
of foths of le. per average number per 
pound. This rate will increase it was 
stated to a maximum ad valorem basis 
of 40° when the varns average 100s. 

rextile men, who may not be satisfied 
with the rates the Ways and 
Means Committee are planning to take 
their case to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


set by 


Hoover's Recommendations 


That portion of President Hoover’s 
message which gives his recommenda- 
tions regarding the tariff is in part as 
follows: 

In considering the tariff for other indus- 
tries than agriculture, we find that there 
have been economic shifts necessitating a 
readjustment of some of the tariff sched- 
ules. Seven years of experience under the 
Tariff bill enacted in 1922 have demon- 
strated the wisdom of Congress in the 
enactment ot that measure. 

On the whole it has worked well. In 
the main our wages have been maintained 


TI : E , at high levels; our exports and imports 
ne€ object or the exposition is to give have steadily increased: with some ex- 

manufacturers an opportunity to show ceptions our manufacturing industries have 
neir products been pri sperous 
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Demonstrated 


Nevertheless, economic changes have 
taken place during that time which have 
placed certain domestic products at a dis- 
advantage and new industries have come 
into being, all of which creates the neces- 
sity for some limited changes in the sched- 
ules and in the administrative clauses of 
the laws as written in 1922. 

It would seem to me that the test of 
necessity for revision is in the main whether 
there has been a substantial slackening of 
activity in an industry during the last few 
years and a consequent decrease of em- 
ployment due to insurmountable competi- 
tion in the products of that industry. 

It is not as if we were setting up a new 
basis of protective duties. We did that 
seven years ago. What we need to remedy 
now is whatever substantial loss of em- 
ployment may have resulted from shifts 
since that time. ; 

In determining changes in our tariff we 
must not fail to take into account the broad 
interests of the country as a whole, and 
such interests include our trade relations 
with other countries. It is obviously un- 
wise protection which sacrifices a greater 
amount of employment in exports to gain 
a less amount of employment from im- 
ports. 

[ am impressed with the fact that we 
also need important revision in some of 
the administrative phases of the tariff. The 
Tariff Commission should be reorganized 
and placed upon a basis of higher salaries 
in order that we may at all times com- 
mand men of the broadest attainments. 

Seven years of experience have proved 
the principle of flexible tariff to be prac- 
tical, and in the long view a most im- 
portant principle to maintain. However, the 
basis upon which the Tariff Commission 
makes its recommendations to the Presi- 
dent for administrative changes in the rates 
of duty should be made more automatic and 
more comprehensive, to the end that the 
time required for determinations by the 
Tariff Commission shall be greatly 
shortened. 

With such strengthening of the Tariff 
Commission and of its basis for action, 
many secondary changes in tariff can well 
be left to action by the commission, which 
at the same time will give complete secur- 
ity to industry for the future. 

Furthermore, considerable weaknesses of 
the administrative side of the tariff have 
developed, especially in the valuations for 
assessments of duty. There are cases of 
undervaluations that are difficult to dis- 
cover without access to the books of for- 
eign manufacturers, which they are re- 
luctant to offer. 

This has become also a great source of 
friction abroad. This is increasing ship- 
ment of goods on consignment, particularly 
by foreign shippers to concerns that they 
control in the United States, and this prac- 
tice makes valuations difficult to determine. 
I believe it is desirable to furnish to the 
Treasury a sounder basis for valuation in 
these and other cases. 





Rex Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bankruptcy petition has been filed 
against this concern, manufacturers of 
fancy knit goods and knitted ties, 2440 
Coral St., by a number of their creditors. 








Wool Association’s Annual 


F. W. Hobbs 


Heads 


Officers— 


Resolutions on Death of F.S. Clark 


A! the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, held in Boston, Friday, April 
12, President Franklin W. Hobbs and 
all of the old officers were re-elected, 
as were all of the former Board of 
Directors, excepting Chester A. Bra- 
men and Frederic S. Clark, deceased, 
and Frederic C. Dumaine, Julius Forst- 
mann and Henry A. Francis. New 
directors are Thomas T. Clark, treas- 
urer, Talbot Mills, North Billerica, 
Mass., who succeeds his father the late 
F. S. Clark, and William R. Cording- 
ley, treasurer, Woonsocket Worsted 
Mills, Inc. 


Activity of Tariff Committee 


Other than formal reports of officers 
and committees, the greater part of the 
meeting was devoted to an extended 
report on the activity of the associa- 
tion’s tariff committee. This committee 
was appointed by vote of the executive 
committee last June, and, upon organiz- 
ing, it invited associations representing 
other branches of the industry to send 
delegates to a tariff conference in order 
that the tariff case of the wool manu- 
facturers as a whole might be fully 
reviewed. As a result of this meeting, 
a conference committee of one from 
each division of wool manufacture was 
appointed and it has co-operated with 
the tariff committee of the National As- 
sociation. 

Prominent mention was made of the 
fact that at a general meeting of the 
association in March a resolution was 
passed favoring a change from the 
foreign valuation basis of assessing ad 
valorem duties in the wool schedule to 
the American basis. 


Tribute to Former President Clark 


Formal resolutions on the death of 
IF. S. Clark, president of the association 
from 1918 to 1921, were adopted with 
a preamble containing a glowing tribute 
to his character and ability and his 
great services to the association and the 
industry. Mr. Clark’s official connec- 
tion with the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers covered a period of 
41 vears. He was elected to the com- 
mittee on raw materials in 1888, was 
named a member of the committee on 
finance in 1892 and in 1895 became a 
member of the executive committee on 
which he continued to serve until 1904. 
From that year until 1918 he was a 
vice-president, from 1918 to 1921 was 
president and from the latter vear until 


his death was a member of the board 
of directors. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The following officers and directors 
were elected for the current year: 
President, Franklin W. Hobbs, presi- 
dent Arlington Mills; vice-presidents, 


Addison L. Green, chairman of the 
board Farr Alpaca Co.; George H. 
Hodgson, vice-president and general 


manager Cleveland Worsted Mills Co.; 
Nathaniel Stevens, president M. T. Stev- 
ens & Sons Co.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Walter Humphreys. Board of 
Directors: Edward J. Abbott, president 
Hillsborough Mills; Henry Bahnsen, 
president New Jersey Worsted Mills; 
Jacob F. Brown, president Wuskanut 
Mills, Inc.; Thomas T. Clark, treasurer 
Talbot Mills; Alfred E. Colby, treas- 
urer Pacific Mills; William R. Cord- 
ingley, treasurer Woonsocket Worsted 


Mills, Inc.; Harold S. Edwards, treas- 
urer Barre Wool Combing Co.; Louis 
B. Goodall, president Goodall Worsted 
Co.; Arthur S. Harding, president 
Erber-Harding Co.; George C. Hetzel, 
president George C. Hetzel Co.; Frank 
Lb. Hopewell, treasurer Sanford Mills; 
Randall B. Houghton, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co.; Ed- 
mund N. Huyck, president F. C. Huyck 
& Sons; George FE. Kunhardt, president 
The George FE. Kunhardt Corp.; 
Charles W. Leonard, president Holden- 
Leonard Co.; James R. MacColl, presi- 
dent Lorraine Mfg. Co.; William Max- 
well, treasurer The Hockanum Mills 
Co.; Oliver Moses, treasurer Worumbo 
Mfg. Co.; David Oakes, Thomas 
Oakes & Co.; C. Brooks Stevens treas- 
urer U. S. Bunting Co.; Max W. 
Stoehr, president Botany Consolidated 
Mills Corp.; William H. Sweat, presi- 
dent American Felt Co. 


Seek Yarn Improvement 


S.T.A. Spinners Discuss Means to 
Improve Quality and Gain Economy 


[ISCUSSION of 
lems in the 


technical prob- 
spinning of cotton 
yarns featured the meeting of the 
Spinners’ Division, Southern Textile 
Association, held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Hall, Charlotte, N. C., April 
12, and attended by approximately 150 
mill men and representatives of ma- 
chinery firms. 

Carl R. Harris, superintendent, The 
Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., 
chairman of the division, presided over 
the meeting. Opening the session was 
the invocation by Marshall Dilling, 
superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
of Gastonia, N. C. 

In discussing the changes and ad 
justments necessary in replacing heavy 
center rolls on spinning frames with 
light wooden rolls, Smith Crow, super- 
intendent, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., stated that the draft constant had 
to be changed and that heavier roving 
with less twist was necessary. 3y 
changing from center rolls weighing 
1550 grains to light wooden rolls of 
1050 grains weight, cockled yarn was 
practically eliminated and drafting was 
said to be smoother and easier. The 
use of light wood center rolls was said 
to be more difficult in cases where long 
staple cotton was employed. 

There was some difference of opinion 
as to the possibility of variation in yarn 
numbers caused by draft gears not 
being of the same diameter, even 
though the number of teeth in each 
gear corresponded. Mr. Dilling stated 
that if care is exercised in cutting the 
gear so that it will run smoothly, no 
difference in the size of varn will be 
noticed. 


Causes of Cockled Yarn 


The causes of cockled varn, which 
were next discussed, included: 
(1) Rollers being set too close. 
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(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(9) 
(0) 
(7) 
(8) 


Uneven length in cotton fibers. 
Defective top rolls. 

Lack of proper lubrication. 
Stirrups rubbing. 

Worn saddles. 

Slack belts. 

Humidity too high. 

It was the experience of several mem- 
bers that the use of light center rolls 
largely eliminated cockled yarn. 

The three point uneven cam was said 
to be an effective remedy for sloughing 
of filling yarn, as a different stroke on 
the traverse which builds the varn on 


the bobbin would prevent trouble of 
this kind. The conditioning process 


was said to cause yarn to become soft 
and slough off, while variation in 
humidity, excess power in the weave 
room, and the shape of quills were said 
to be factors influencing sloughing. 

The purchase of the best skins on 
the market and the use of cork rolls 
were both suggested as means of re- 
ducing roller costs. Extreme care was 
said to be necessary in selecting skins 
and in cutting roller cloth for covering 
rolls. 

The cleaning of roving bobbins by a 
special machine designed for that pur- 
pose was said to reduce the amount of 
waste. If the frame hand left too much 
roving on the bobbins to be cleaned, the 
fact could easily be detected by the 
overseer and the bobbins could be 
returned to the spinning creels. Com- 
pressed air had been used by one mill 
for about two years in cleaning roving 
bobbins, and it was found that no dam- 
age to the roving or bobbins resulted. 


Labor Separation 


In the separation of labor operations 
in the spinning room of one mill, it was 
found that spinners could satisfactorily 


(Continued on page 133) 
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How the 





Endwise Movement of Yarn F ingers 





Slide 


Shifter 


Fig. 142. Wedge 
Shifter 


Fig. 143. 


N THE last article the fundamental 

parts of a warp machine were de- 

scribed, with the exception of the 
means for shogging or end-moving the 
bar carrying the yarn, fingers or eye 
needles (Lochnadeln). It will be re- 
membered that this bar is equipped with 
thin blade-like members which operate 
between the needles near their hook 
ends. Each blade-like member has a 
hole at its outermost end through which 
yarns are fed and wrapped around the 
needles. There is usually one of these 
blades each needle if a one-needle 
shogged tabric is desired. For a two- 
needle shogged fabric it would be neces- 
sary to have only one blade or finger 
lor every two needles, but even then the 
bar would be equipped with a blade for 
every needle with only every other one 
threaded. 


tor 


Motion Depends on Fabrice Type 


hese eve needles, as explained in the 
last article, receive a swinging move- 


ment so that the eye is at one time 
above the needles and at another time 
below. Just previous to this movement 


trom above to below, the bar receives an 





*Mechanical 


kengineer, Cumberland Hill, 
R. I; P. O. Manville, R. L, R.E.D. This 
article is the twentieth of Mr. Miller’s 
eries, Principles of Knit Fabrie Produc- 
tion,” comprehensive study of the past, 
present, and future of knitting mechanism. 
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Is Accomplished 


In Warp 


Knitting 


Describing Also the Rotary-Shaft Machine 


By M. C. Miller, M.E.* 


end movement, the distance moved de- 
pending entirely on the type of fabric 
that the machine is to produce. It may 
be a one-needle movement and return 
and repeat, thereby producing “half 
plain tricot”; it may be a one-needle 
movement successively in the same di- 
rection for a number of courses, thereby 
producing “single atlas cloth”; or it may 
be a one-, two-, or three-needle move- 
ment, reversed and repeated, or succes- 
sively in one direction, or a combination 
of these movements—thereby producing 
some form of “English leather fabric.” 
In any case there must be a shogging 
or end movement of this bar after every 
knitting stroke, or else the fabric would 
be cast off. 

In the earlier machines this end 
movement was imparted to the eye 
needle bar by a wedge which the oper- 
ator placed manually between the fixed 
surface of the frame and the bar. There 
was a spring to return the bar at the 






time the wedge was withdrawn or 
moved. This is shown in Fig. 142. 
A later construction had a sliding 
~- 
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Fig. 145. Shifting Mechanism Which 
Provides a Variety of Designs 
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block with angular grooves with which 
it was possible to shift the bar positively 
in both directions, as shown in Fig. 143. 
In both these illustrations, A is the eye- 
needle bar. The wedge or shifting slide 
had also to move with the bar in its 
other movement; viz, that which caused 
the eye needles to move between the 
needles. 


The Dawson Wheel 


These shifting constructions noted 
above gave, of course, only a limited 
range and variety of shift, so that there 
was evolved a construction known as 
the “Dawson wheel,” as shown in Fig. 
144. A is the eye needle bar, B the 
eye needles, C the knitting needles, /) 
the return spring, E the movable bolt, 
F the adjusting screw and G the Daw- 
son wheel. In this construction it will 
readily be seen that the bar A with its 
adjusting screw F could move over the 
face of the bolt E in the direction of the 
arrows, and that therefore the shifting 
mechanism would not have to form a 
movable part with the bar, but could 
form a rigid part of the machine frame. 
The wheel shown in Fig. 144 would 
produce a one-needle shift, and reverse 
and repeat pattern. On the earlier ma 
chines the operator moved this wheel 
by hand after every course, but later 
there were added mechanisms for mov- 
ing the wheel at each stroke. An eight- 
needle atlas wheel is shown in the 
drawing H, Fig. 144. The Dawson 


wheel could of course have bumps of 
other varied heights and in other 
positions. 


From the foregoing it is of course 
quite obvious that in order to get a 
range of shifts without repeating, large 
wheels were necessary. As these wheels 
were first made solid, new wheels had 
to be made for every type of fabric. 
As a result there was evolved a remov- 
able- and = adjustable-bump Dawson 
wheel for making varied fabrics. As 
the machines were further developed, a 
bump chain was adopted, in order to 
make possible a great range of shifts 
without repeating. 

There are now in use a great variety 





ot shifting mechanisms to increase the 
design possibilities. One of these is 
shown in Fig. 145. It combines in its 
construction the regular Dawson wheel 
G with the wedge slider H operated by 
the chain wheel J. This construction 
permits of a great variety of shifts. 
Still another construction, in place of 
the chain wheel J, uses the Dawson 
wheel G and shifter H, with the shifter 
attached to a Jacquard. This permits 
of even a greater variety of designs or 
patterns. 


Multiple-Bar Work 


The early machines were also equip- 
ped with more than one set of eye 
needles for producing either double 
tricot or cloth having certain portions 
composed of different yarns from other 
portions, or for color-design fabrics. 

In most machines constructed for 
multiple-bar work, all the eye needles 
of all the bars move together between 
the needles, but all the threads are not 
being wrapped around the needles. As 
an example, let us take two-bar work 
in which one or the other of the two 
bars not being shifted endwise must not 
have its threads incorporated into the 
fabric. For reasons of mechanical sim- 
plicity, both sets of eye needles move 
between the knitting needles, but the 
yarns of the set of eye needles that are 
not shifted endwise merely make a 
dummy motion between the needles, in 



























HU 





Fig. 146. Two-Bar Laying 


that the yarns cannot form loops of 
fabric unless the bar carrying such 
yarns is shifted sideways at the time 
the eyes are at the beard side of the 
needles. 

In Fig. 146 is shown a_ two-eye 
needle-bar layout. View A shows both 
sets of yarns (a and b) below the 
needles; view B shows the eye needles 
raised, having passed between the 
needles; view C shows the a yarn 
wrapped around the needles, due to the 
bar carrying the eye needles for these 
yarns having been shifted endwise prior 
to the down movement. The yarns D are 


not wrapped around the needles in that 
the bar carrying the eye needles, for 
these yarns b were not shifted endwise. 
They simply made a dummy movement 
between the needles. The yarns b there- 


g. 147. 


fore will be knitted into the next 


course. 


not 


Stripes and Checks 


A number of fabric effects are pos- 
sible with this arrangement. One type 
ot fabric would be alternate horizontal 
stripe-work over as many courses as 
either yarns are not wrapped around 
the needles, provided of course that 
there is a color difference between the 
two yarns. As an example, if all the a 
yarns were white, all of the b yarns 
black, and let us say a two-course hori- 
zontal stripe were desired, the laying 
of the yarns would take place for two 
courses as shown in view C, followed 
by two courses of yarn-laying with the 
a eye needles making a dummy move- 
ment and with the b eye needles shifting 
in the same manner as the a eye needles 
shifted prior to the course shown in 
view C. In this manner two courses 
of black and white horizontal stripes 
would be produced. 

If in threading the eye needles a 
specific number of the a eye needles are 
threaded black and a specific number 
white, alternating with the reverse ar- 
rangement of color for the b eye needles, 
it follows that colored check work could 
be produced. 

These same two sets of eye needles 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Lower Prices on Raw Silk Likely 


Easier Trend May Follow Sidewise 
Vlovement. Forecasts Dr. L. H. Hanev 


VN DER 


thie influence ol S| M MARY SILK going on mM the use Ot rayon. 
hetween-season’s — condi (5) The daily average “‘de- 
tions, silk buying has The statistical position of raw silk is “easy.” liveries” in March were lower 
tallen back to a hand-to-mouth and, under the influence of seasonal condi- than in February, or than in 
len ctc lo de canta : arch 1928 
ass. No definite impression tions, the price will probably show a March, 1 _ = ihe 
can yet be secured concerning ° 7 (6) The March _ deliveries 
moderate decline. 


the outlook for summer business. 
Though the prospects seem fair, 


it remains true that the supply of raw 
sik is ample and that seasonal condi- 
tions now favor an easier trend in the 


} 
Market 


Favorable Factors 


(here are relatively few factors that 
working toward higher silk 
The conditions that are tending 
to support the market are as follows: 
(1) Stocks in 
and, 
irrivals 
moderate. 
(2 ») The 
seems to be upward 
(3) The 


using 


} 
seem to be 


prices. 


Japan are not exces 
the the 
filatures been 


sive, considering 


the 


season, 
have 


tron 


trend of spindle activity 


cotton mills are 


more silk. 


said to be 


(4) March was a good month as to 
the distribution of broad silks, and the 
situation as to stocks of such silks is 
said to have been somewhat improved. 


(5) Hand-to-mouth buying has so 





Fig. 1. 
storage at end of month. 
Imports, Pounds. 
Commerce). 
figures from 
preceding month. 


Average 1921=—100. 
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7 1928 1929 
STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in 


Average 1921=100 (Silk Association of America). 


Mill Consumption Trend, Deliveries 


generally prevailed for a good while 


that the situation as to stocks should 
not be very bad. 
(6) Inquiries as to summer goods 


appear to indicate that a satisfactory 
volume of business lies ahead. 


Unfavorable Factors 


On the other hand, a number of con 
ditions are tending toward lower prices 
ior silk, among which are: 

(1) A large Japanese crop is antici 
pated. 

(2) Arrivals 


increasing. 


from the filatures are 

(3) The total visible supply of Japa- 
nese silk on April 1 was large, being 
estimated at 94,972 bales, against 91,092 
bales on March 1, and 87,581 bales a 
vear The movement into sight 
during March was quite heavy, exceed- 
ing both February and March last year. 

(4) Steady progress appears to be 


ago. 


eae. es Ts 


| 
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Three months’ moving average (Dept. o 
& PB 


Last month estimated by converting each item of Silk Association 
bales to pounds and then 


applying the per cent increase to 


Bales, average 1921 =100. 


Five months’ moving average (Silk Association of America). 


were high in comparison with 

actual consumption as indicated 
by the activity of spindles and looms, 
and domestic stocks of raw silk were 
large. 

(7) Cautious hand-to-mouth buying 
prevails in most branches of the silk 
industry. 

(8) The silk market has been irregu 
lar, with considerable variation in prices 
and frequent concessions reported. 

(9) Hosiery production appears to be 
in a seasonal decline and the knitters 
are reported to be well covered. 

(10) The more distant futures on the 
silk exchange are relatively low. There 
has been some tendency for the volume 
of trading to increase on declines in 
price. 

The foregoing points are, of course, 
of unequal importance, but it seems 
fairly clear that the preponderance of 
evidence is against higher prices and in 
favor of some decline. 


Statistical Position Weaker 


The outstanding point in the statisti- 
cal position, as shown by the March 
figures, is the smallness of the decrease 
in domestic stocks and the large size of 
such stocks as compared with preceding 
vears. At 45,218 bales, the visible stocks 
have been exceeded at this season only 
in 1925, and even then the difference 
was small. The decline in stocks since 
December has probably been the small- 
est on record. The domestic visible 
stocks were also high in comparison 
with the estimated deliveries, being 
91%, against 77% and 67% in the two 
preceding years. Moreover, the quan- 
tity in transit was large. 

Imports, too, were rather large in 
March. They were about 2,400 bales 
less than a year ago, but were much 
above the three preceding years. Im- 


ports were 96.5% of the estimated de- 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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liveries, which is about the same as in 
1928, but much above the 1926 and 1927 
figures. 

Estimated deliveries actually fell be- 
low a year ago. This is the first de- 
crease in the annual comparisons for 
March that has occurred in a good 
many years. The figure was about the 
same as in March, 1927. (It is diffi- 
cult to understand why the deliveries 
are about the same as two years ago 
when spindle activity is so much lower 
than then.) 

There has been no large or long sus- 
tained upward movement in silk prices 
since the “deliveries” have been run- 
ning steadily above their usual relation 
with spindle activity, as they have been 
doing since the latter part of 1926. We 
do not think that there will be any such 
movement as long as this condition 
holds. 

Thus the domestic statistical position 
is somewhat weaker. As to the situa- 
tion in Japan, it is at present somewhat 
more favorable, but does not appear to 


add any real strength. Stocks at 
Yokohama are rather low, being  re- 
ported at 19,000 bales at the end of 


March, which is the lowest for the sea- 
son in a good many years. It is to be 
remembered, however, that shipments 
have been heavy, and the total stocks at 
New York and Yokohama show a good 
average amount. This total is ample 
when compared with the level of 
domestic machinery activity. There 
has been no more than the usual de- 
crease in the relation of the stocks to 
domestic requirements. 

The statistical position as to the re- 
lation between the visible stocks of silk 
and the level of domestic machinery 
activity is not essentially different from 
what it was a year ago, and at that time 
prices gained a little in April, but fell 
in May and June. It seems not im- 
probable that the trend may be similar 
this year. 


Move Sidewise; Decline Likely 


During March the price of raw silk 
changed only little. In Yokohama the 
price was the same at the end of the 
month as at the beginning. In New 
York there was a net decrease of about 
5c., which was partly due to a decline 
in yen exchange. There was a seasonal 
rally about the middle of the month, 
from which prices dropped about 12c. 
An irregular sidewise movement of silk 
prices continues. 

The average price of Cracks XX in 
March was $5.18, which is the same as 
the February average. At this writing 
the price is $5.15-$5.20. The situation 
seems much the same as a Year ago, 
when there was little change in the 
monthly average prices in February, 
March, and April. 

The two barometer lines shown in 
the second chart are not yet available 
for March. In February, however, 
spindle activity increased, considering 


the season, while wholesale silk sales 
at New York were slightly lower. 


Both were below a year ago. 
The upward trend of spindle activity 
and the fact that wholesale sales were 
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1925 1926 
Fig. 2. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk 
Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 


Per cent of available machine hours operated (Silk 
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Wholesale sales 


{verage of high and low 
(Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 
{ssociation of America). 


Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 


Reserve Bank). 


above their average relation with 
spindle activity, are favorable indica- 
tions as to the price of raw silk. But 
the spindle activity in February was the 
lowest for that month that has been 
seen in any year since 1922, and the 
wholesale sales were the lowest for the 
month since 1924. 

The tardiness of the data leaves us 
in some uncertainty. We incline, how- 
ever, to the opinion that such favorable 
indications as these barometers give 
have already been discounted in the 
market, and that seasonal conditions, 
high “deliveries” in comparison with 
spindle and loom activity, and an easy 
supply situation, are likely to bring a 
little lower price during the course of 
the next two or three months. 


N.A.C.M. Convention Program 


Committee 


Secretary Russell T. Fisher of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers states that plans for the joint 
meeting with the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., May 24 
and 25, have progressed far enough so 
that an interesting and instructive pro- 


_gram is assured. 


The program committee which will 
have charge of plans for separate ses- 
sion of the National Association and 
will co-operate with a committee of the 
American Association to arrange de- 
tails of joint meetings is headed by 
Charles M. Holmes, treasurer of the 
Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
the other members being as follows: 


Nathan Durfee, assistant treasurer 
American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass.; Charles L. Gilliand, treasurer 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa.; Sam- 
uel T. Hubbard, Hubbard Bros. & Co., 
New York City; J. E. Stanton, Jr., 
treasurer Hathaway Mig. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., and Harry W. Butter- 
worth, of H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Joseph M. Shea Tourist Co., Inc., 
Soston, Mass., has charge of transporta- 
tion and hotel accommodations for mem- 
bers of the National Association. 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Cloisters Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., April 25, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
Day, and Thirtieth Annual Re- 
union, Lowell, Mass., May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, Spring 
Meeting, Island Park, Tiverton, 
R. I, May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 
1929, 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
I-ngineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929. 





S. C. Mill Men to Meet at 
Asheville on June 27-28 


The summer session of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufactugers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., June 27-28, according 
to T. M. Marchant, of Greenville, S. C., 
president of the organization. Arrange- 
ments for the outing were agreed upon 
in a meeting of the executive committee 
at the Cleveland Hotel, Spartanburg, 
S. C., April 12, at which time it was 
also decided to contribute $2,000 toward 
the Clemson College fund for state-wide 
cotton contests. 

The committee meeting was well at- 
tended and lasted for about five hours, 
but the nature of the topics discussed 
was not disclosed by members in at- 
tendance. 
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Finding Ends and Picks Per lneh 


R equi red | for 


A Perfectly Balanced Cloth’ 


By T. W oodhouse* and A. Brand 


S HE setting ot 
the _ , twill 


such weaves as 


weave illustrated 
considered. 
was shown that the 
the four threads in 


the unit weave is equivalent to d +- d 


below mav now be 
hgure it 


Space occupied by 


3d 34. 1x 
(1 3%. 


Hence a the 


2d - 2d \ 2 or 2d 


average space occupied by 


each of the four threads and by every 
thread in the cloth is 
2d (1 J 3) 2d (1 L732) 
| threads } 
2.732d 
1.366d 


Therefore, the number of threads per 
inch in the warp, as well as the number 
of picks per inch in the filling, is as 


follow = 


l 


1.366d “ . 
= 1.366d 


where d 1s the 


working diameter of the 


) 


yarn. lf twill 


5 weave were 


used to weave a cloth composed of the 
above-mentioned 4/4 Ibs., jute yarn 
(16s), the diameter of the yarn, as estab 
lished above (TEXTILE Wor-p, Dec. 15, 


1928, p. 47), would be 
\/ count V 16 + ee 
120 i-— im 6 6S 
] ] 30 
1.366d ~ 1.366 X 1 ~ 1.366 
30. °F ' 


21.96 threads per inch. 


Maximum Threads and Picks 


In the experimental work which led 


to a solution of the maximum number of 


threads and picks for a cloth woven 





1 


with the > twill, the first 


was made with approximately 26 threads 
per inch of warp. This number is 
about 4 threads more than the number 
calculated in the previous paragraph. 
But it was found that not more than 19 

picks could be inserted in the cloth. 
(he warp threads were obviously too 
crowded, so the number was reduced to 
23} threads per inch; 


attempt 


approximately 23} 
even with this reduction it was impos- 
sible to get more than 20 picks per inch 
of filling. A further reduction in the 
number of warp threads per inch was 
made, this time to 21.62 threads per 
inch, and with this setting of the warp 
it was found possible to insert 22 picks 
per inch. 

Summing up the results from both 
the calculated and the experimental 
points of view, we find that 
Calculated quantities : 

21.96 threads + 21.96 picks 
l‘irst experiment : 

26.00 threads + 19.00 picks 
Second experiment : 

23.75 threads + 20.00 picks 
lhird experiment : 

21.62 threads + 22.00 picks 


43.92 units. 
45.00 units. 
43.75 units. 


43.62 units. 


It is reasonable to expect that if the 
warp had been made with 43.62 — 2 = 
21.81 threads per inch in the sample, it 
would have reduced the number of picks 
per inch from 22 to about 21.81, and 
this value of 21.81 is practically the 
same as the calculated value of 21.96. 

A calculation based on the well-known 
intersection theory involves the com- 
parison of the sum of the threads and 


*This article is the fifth of the series on 
“The Analysis and Synthesis of Cloth 
Structure,” by Messrs Woodhouse and 
Brand The other articles appeared Sept. 
19, 292%, p. $¢; Nov. 12, 1927, pm. 44: Dec. 
17, 1927, p. 42; and Dec. 15, 1928, p. 47 
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intersections of one weave with an 
equivalent number of threads plus inter- 
sections of another weave, and usually 
with reference to the plain weave as a 
base. Thus, assuming that a correct 
value had been obtained for the plain 
weave, the process of calculating the 
» 


> twill 


corresponding value for the 
weave would be as follows: 
Piain Weave 
1 1 
E 
+ threads 
4+ intersections 
$8 units 


Pwill W “cave 
? 


re 


9 
“ 


4 threads 
2 intersections 
6 units 


The number of intersections is deter- 
mined by the number of groups in the 
above symbolic methods of representing 
the weaves; and, in every case, it is 
necessary to compare equal numbers of 
threads in the different 


weaves con- 


sidered. Two repeats of the i plain 
weave are therefore taken as the equiva- 
) 
lent of one repeat of the — twill weave. 
Now, if this principle is applied to the 
calculation of the numbers of threads 
? 
and picks in a perfectly balanced — twill 
cloth, such as that illustrated in Fig. 6, 
on the basis of 17.3 threads and picks 
for plain weave (as found by experi- 
mental weaving—TEXxTILE Wor~p, Dec. 
15, 1928, p. 51) the following equation 
2 
> twill 


should give the numbers for the 
fabric. 
4 threads -+ 2 intersections 
9 
or a weave 


+- 4 intersections 


soe 


ot a weave 


1 


17.3 threads and picks for TJ ~Weave 


4 threads 


— 


x threads and picks for — weave 


4-2 . 
4+4 f 


whence + = — 


== 23.067 threads and picks. 


This number must be compared with 
that obtained by the diagrammatic 


method illustrated in Fig. 6—viz., 21.96: 





and witn che actual number obtained by 
experimental weaving—viz., 21.81. 

It appears to be correct to infer that 
the results obtained by comparisons 
based on the intersection theory are 
contradicted by practice, whereas the 
results obtained by the diagrammatic 
and direct method (without reference 
to any other weave) are confirmed by 
actual experimental results. 


Broken-Twill Cloth 


Despite the concordant results ob- 
tained by the above-described methods, 
great care is necessary at all times when 
making comparisons with the object of 
determining the numbers of threads and 
picks per inch. Consider, for example, 
two cloths both woven in a 10-porter 
reed with 4 threads per split (equal to 
21.62 threads per inch), and with 4/4 
lbs. per “spindle” warp and filling. (The 
count of a jute. yarn is the number of 
pounds per “spindle” of 14,400 yds.) 
These two cloths were woven from the 
same warp and with the same particu- 

> 


lars as the — twill cloth already re- 


ferred to. The structure of the twill is 
indicated in Fig. 14, while that of the 
crepe or broken-twill cloth is shown in 
Fig. 15. 

The interlacing property of the warp 
threads in Figs. 14 and 15 would appear 
to be identical, because all the threads in 
both weaves move 2 up and 2 down. 
But since the rearrangement of the 4 
threads in Fig. 14 to that in Fig. 15 
introduces two plain picks into the lat- 
ter, it appears logical to suppose that 
the broken-twill cloth would not permit 
the insertion of so many picks per inch 

> 


as was possible in the — straight twill 


cloth. As a matter of practice, however, 

a greater number of picks per inch can 

be introduced into the crepe cloth made 

with the broken-twill weave than can be 
> 

the — straight-twill. 


In the cloth woven with the crépe 
weave in Fig. 15, only 214 picks per 
inch could be inserted. The back rail 
(or warp rail) of the loom was com- 
paratively low when this sample was 
woven. The back rail was then raised 
and the same weave utilized, when it 
was found that 2345 picks per inch of 
the same filling could be inserted. The 
back rail was also in the high position 

2 
for the weaving of the 5 straight-twill 


cloth. The 


introduced into 


yarns in the cloth 
with the crépe weave, Fig. 15, appear 
to be deflected slightly from their 
normal positions. Instead of there be- 
ing a decrease in the number of picks 
per inch for the crépe- or broken-twill- 
weave cloth as compared with the 
straight-twill-weave cloth, as one might 
expect, there is actually an increase of 
approximately 7% 


woven 


Deflection of Yarns 


These results show that when the 
ordinary straight twills or regular twills 


are departed from, say, by 
arrangement of the threads of such 
weaves, it is unsafe to assume any exist- 
ing formula based on the intersection 
theory in order to determine the setting 
of the fabric—that is to say, the number 
of threads and picks per inch for a par- 
ticular weave. With the straight-twill 
weaves, each thread or each pick re- 
strains, so to speak, the lateral move- 
ments of its neighbors; all the warp 
threads are kept at approximately right 
angles to the picks of filling. On the 
other hand, when any irregularity ob- 
tains in the weave, there is a tendency 
for one or more threads or picks in each 
unit of the weave to be deflected from 
their normally perpendicular or hori- 
zontal positions; and when this is the 
case, the only safe way to ascertain the 
setting of a maximum fabric is by ex- 
periment with one standard count of 
yarn, and then to find, by calculation, 
the corresponding maximum settings for 
other counts of yarn. In these calcu- 
lations, the numbers must refer to warp 
and filling yarns not greatly different 
from the yarns used in the experimental 
fabric. There is sufficient difference be- 
tween the tensions of the two sets of 
yarns of identical counts without intro- 
ducing other elements in regard to 
different thicknesses and strength. 

In order to demonstrate the above re- 
marks more fully, we introduce Figs. 


any re- 
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16 and 17. It is probably correct to state 
that a maximum balanced cloth could 
be made with the 8-thread straight twill 
weave in Fig. 16 by the method already 
> 
with the 


discussed in connection 


2 
straight twill weave. On the other 
hand, it would be unwise to attempt to 
use the same setting in a cloth woven 
with the weave in Fig. 17, although the 
latter weave is simply a rearrangement 
of the threads in Fig. 16. A  satis- 
factory cloth with the weave in Fig. 17 
could be obtained only by having con- 
siderably more threads per inch than 
picks per inch if both warp and filling 
yarns are of the same count. In other 
words, this weave is only suitable for 
3-layer fabrics, and any calculated num- 
bers of threads and picks should be 
based upon this type of structure to 
which reference will later be made. 

It has been stated that the bending 
properties of yarns are proportional to 
the cube root of the count for cloths 
made from cotton, spun silk, woolen, 
worsted, and linen yarns, and any other 
kind of yarn where the count is deter- 
mined by a varying length for a fixed 
weight. It is obvious, however, that 
this property will vary, not only in re- 
gard to this function of the diameter, 
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Fig. 16 


but also in regard to the relative num- 
bers per inch of the two sets of threads 
which constitute any particular fabric. 
So far as the authors are aware, this 
particular phase of the subject has not 
yet been investigated sufficiently to en- 
able a really reliable rule to be adduced. 


If Sustained by Experiment 


It would appear from the experiments 
described above that there is reasonable 


ground for accepting the diagrammatic 
? 
theory in regard to the setting of 


? 
twill fabrics, and perhaps of all straight 
twills where there is little tendency 
any of the threads 


for 

or picks to overlap 

their neighbors. If this theory could be 

sustained by practical experiments, it 

would be necessary only to indicate the 
= 


-}, 


weave in the symbolic form (e.g., 


and then the number of groups ex- 
hibited above and below the horizontal 
line would indicate the number of times 
that the thread or pick changes per unit 
of the weave; in other words, it repre- 
sents the number of intersections per 
unit weave. Thus, let 
W =the width occupied by 
threads in 1 unit weave. 
t== the number of threads or picks 
in 1 unit weave. 
c == the number of intersections or 
changes in 1 unit weave. 
n==the number of pairs of threads 
in close contact. 


the 


Thus, if there are 2 threads in a float, 
there is 1 pair; if 3 threads in a float, 
2 pairs; if 4 threads, 3 pairs; and if n 
threads, (1 — 1) pairs. 


Then ¢ = c + n and substituting the 
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Fig.18. Eight-Thread Twill W eave 


* 
values for the 3 straight twill, it fol- 


lows that 4 = 2 + 2. 
Now consider the 8-thread 
S02 
weave, FT? an intersection of which 


twill 


appears in Fig. 18. This unit weave 
consists, obviously, of 8 threads (t = 8) 
which occupy the width JV’. It will be 
seen from Fig. 18 that the various dis- 
tances between successive threads are, 


when collected, equal to 4d + 4 3d 
per unit width W. 

In this case it will be clear that the 
diameter of the thread is the distance 
between the centers of two threads in 
actual contiguity, but the distance be- 
tween adjoining threads, which are 
separated by the filling, is represented 


by the value \/3d. Since these latter 
are the points where the filling changes 
from the surface of the cloth to the back 
of the cloth, and vice versa, it will be 
understood that the value of each unit c 
in the formula t = c-+-n, is represented 
actually by 3d; i.e., in terms of the 
yarn diameter. On the other hand, each 
unit of » in the same formula is repre- 
sented by the value d. 

In the above-mentioned 8-thread 

x's 

weave, 57» there are obviously four 


groups of numbers, 3, 2, 2, and 1, and 
consequently four changes. Hence, the 
value of c is 4. 


Now the formula 
t=c+n 
may be written n==t—c 
whence n == 8&8 — 4 
Therefore n= 4 


The number of pairs, ”, could 
have been found bv considering 


also 
the 


floats of 3, 2, 2,1. Thus 
Float of 3 = 2 pairs 
Float of 2 = 1 pair 
Float of 2 = 1 pair 
Float of 1 = 0 pair 
4 pairs 


The total width. W, occupied by the 
8 threads (t = 8) or by 8 picks, if the 
intersection is at right angles to the 
direction first taken, is, therefore, 
W = 4n + 4c. Or, more conveniently, 
in terms of the yarn diameter, W7—= 4d 
+ 4 /3d, or W = 4d (1+ V3). 

The average distance occupied by 


each thread in the 8-thread weave in 
Fig. 18, is, therefore, 


4d (1+ V3) 


d (1+ V3) 
8 threads ita 2 
The number of such average distances 
in one inch, and therefore the number of 
threads per inch for the warp for a per- 
fectly balanced cloth is consequently, 





1 ae 2 
d(1 + V3) ot Bet VS) 
as 2 
~~ dl + 1732) 
2 
~~ 2.732d 
~ 1.366d 
For the 16-lbs.-per-spindle yarn 


(with which all the foregoing experi- 
ments were made) the working diam- 
eter of the yarn would be 


\/ count ie 16 i ;. + 


120 <a 


Therefore, the setting of the warp 
threads, or the number of threads per 
inch in the reed for the perfectly bal- 
anced cloth would be 


inch. 





1 
1 = T366d 
1 
= oe 
1.366 X 35 
30 
—~ 1.366 


= 21.96 threads 


or approximately 22 threads per inch. 
For Any Straight Twill 


Whatever kind of straight twill is 
used, the same method can be employed 
without instituting comparisons between 
the required weave and any standard 
weave such as that of plain cloth. Since, 
in all cases n == t — ¢, it is unneces- 
sary to draw a diagram such as that in 
Fig. 18, for it is obvious that, in any 
given weave, the value of c is self- 
evident. For example, to take a more 
complex straight twill weave, say on 
14 threads, and represented graphically 
as follows: 

S 2 3 

a 2 3 
it is easy to see that the value of c is 6, 
because there are 6 groups or changes, 
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and consequently the value of m must 
be 14 —6 = 8. 

In this particular case, the average 
distance occupied by each thread in a 
width ]V, one unit of the weave, would 
be 

63d + 8d 

14 threads 
while the number of threads per inch 
in the warp is represented as follows: 


ne ae 14 * 
6V3d+8d 8d +-6\/3d 
14 ; t 
athe teel aes 
(8+ 6\/3)d 
with reference to the above particulars. 


More Convenient Expression 


A more convenient expression for the 
number of threads per inch in a per- 
fectly balanced cloth can be “developed 
from the foregoing formula. 

Let w == threads (or picks) per inch 

in the required cloth. 


Yr, the reciprocal of the 


diameter of the yarn. 








iii eee ae 
1eén, w= d(n +c) oom 
14 14 30 _ 
3 (8-6/3) 8+6V3 
30 


tr a 
(t—c) 5 V/ 3c 


Simple Instructions 


The actual work may then be reduced 
to the consideration of the following 
simple instructions: 

(1) Calculate the working diameter 
of the yarn and write down its recipro- 
cal, 

(2) For a numerator, multiply the 
number of threads in the unit weave by 
the reciprocal of the yarn diameter 
found in “1.” 


(3) Write down the weave sym- 
bolically and note the number of 
groups. (In most cases, indeed im 


nearly every case, this can be done 
mentally. ) 

(4) For the first term of the de- 
nominator take the difference between 
the number of threads in the unit 
weave and the number of intersections; 
for the second term of the denominator, 
multiply the number of intersections by 


V3. Then add the two terms. 
(5) Divide the numerator by the de- 


nominator to obtain the number of 
threads per inch. 
The operations may be expressed 


briefly in words as follows: 
Threads in weave 
% reciprocal of 
yarn diameter 
(TI d intersections) threads 
eee amin ; 
‘Threads — intersections ) per inch 


-+- (intersections KX V3) 





(To be continued) 
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Foresee Extended Markets 
And Improved Facilities 


N. C. State College 
Holds Textile Institute 
and Hears Progressi ve Speakers 


HE annual Textile Institute at 

North Carolina State College, 

Raleigh, N. C., was brought to a 
close Thursday afternoon, April 11, by 
a colorful fashion show of women’s 
wearing apparel exhibited by young 
ladies from several colleges in the city, 
and made from cloth designed and 
woven by the textile students. The 
institute was featured by addresses on 
several phases of the textile industry, 
delivered by recognized authorities in 
their respective fields, and followed by 
the tenth annual exhibition of fabrics 
and their production. 

Opening the program Wednesday 
morning, April 10, was a talk by E. C. 
Morse, chairman of the New Uses Sec- 
tion of The Cotton-Textile Institute, on 
“Extending Markets for Cotton Fab- 
rics.” Other speakers were: J. H. 
Haddock, head of the efficiency depart- 
ment of the Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Durham, N. C.; A. M. Tenney, vice- 
president of the American Bemberg 
Corp.; Alexis Sommaripa, manager of 
business research, fabric development 
department, Du Pont Rayon Co., New 
York; Dr. W. F. Edwards, director of 
the laboratories, United States Testing 
Co.; and Edward T. Pickard, chief of 
the textile division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D,. C. 


Broader Markets, Says Morse 


After briefly outlining the organiza- 
tion of The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
explaining the main purposes for which 
it was established, Mr. Morse pointed 
out some of the results recently ac- 
complished in broadening the markets 
for cotton fabrics. Some of the most 
important fields to which the activity of 
the New Uses Section of the Institute 
has extended are: aeronautics, road con- 
struction, street traffic regulation, and 
the many industries in which containers 
constructed of cotton fabrics may 
be used. 

The economical use of cotton bags for 
cement, effecting a saving of 15c. per 
barrel as compared with other types of 
containers, was pointed out as an 
example of enlarging the industrial con- 
sumption of cotton products. The po- 
tential market for cotton fabrics as 
traffic guides on city streets was said 
to be about 5,000,000 yds. annually, and 
that for awnings at least 6,000,000 yds. 

“In our mills,” Mr. Morse said, “we 
have found that belts, truck bodies and 
tires, loom pickers, lug straps, etc., made 
in whole, or in large part, of cotton or 
cotton fabrics, can be purchased and 
used successfully. It would help also if 
those interested in the textile industry 
would insist that flour, sugar and other 
commodities they purchase be packed in 
cotton bags. This insistence should be 


placed upon an economic basis, rather 
than a patriotic basis.” 

The emphasis of style as a basic idea, 
entirely separate from the novelty 
feature, was pointed out as a factor of 
prime consideration. Much has been 
accomplished in the last year or so to 
improve the quality and range of styled 
cotton fabrics, said Mr. Morse, who 
pointed out that cottons have been ac- 
cepted for morning, sport and afternoon 
wear, and that the finishing plants have 
reported over 25% more yardage turned 
out in January and February of this 
year than during the corresponding 
months of last year. This points to an 
increased popularity for cotton goods 
this summer, it was stated. 

“From statistics compiled in the 
Census of Manufactures covering the 
cotton goods industry in 1927,” said 
Mr. Morse, “it appears that the produc- 
tion of cotton cloth in 1927, the latest 
government compilation, was equivalent 
te 71.7 sq.yds. per capita. This is an 
increase from 64 sq. yds. per capita in 
1925, and 54.8 sq. yds. in 1919. These 
figures are based upon the production 
of cotton cloth, but they may be said 
to represent eventual consumption and 
for purposes of comparison indicate 
the trend of consumption of cotton 
goods in recent years. 

“From the best available information 
it is estimated that approximately 35% 
of the cotton goods manufactured in 
1925 and in 1927 were required for 
apparel purposes. Although no specific 
information is available on this point, 
it is generally believed that much of the 
increase in per capita consumption of 
cotton goods has been made possible 
because of the increasing requirements 
of cotton fabrics for industrial purposes.” 


Improved Cleaning and Opening 


A comparison of the results obtained 
in opening and cleaning cotton in Eng- 
lish and American mills, and a strong 
appeal for more thorough opening and 
picking processes in the textile plants 
of this country, featured the discussion 
by J. H. Haddock, who has visited some 
of the more progressive mills in 
England. 

“Although great progress has been 
made in the improvement of opening 
and cleaning equipment in this country,” 
he said, “we yet have far to go before 
we equal the best English systems where 
an entire unit, which usually consists of 
a willow, hopper bale breaker, hopper 
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opener, automatic hopper feeder, lattice 
feeder, Creighton opener, and English 
cleaning truck, is used for each breaker 
lapper. In our mills about three units 
of opening to around eight or ten 
breaker lappers is considered ample.” 

Opening and cleaning cotton should 
be accomplished in the most gentle 
manner possible, according to Mr. 
Haddock, and tearing lumps from the 
cotton by force, as is done by rapidly 
revolving beaters, should be avoided, in 
order to protect the staple from damage. 
In the opening and picking processes, 
the cotton should be thoroughly dry, it 
was said, and the introduction of heating 
and drying of cotton in these processes 
was forecast. 

Mr. Haddock urged that breaker 
hoppers be properly fed and a uniform 
amount of cotton kept in them at all 
times, that fan drafts be properly regu- 
lated on all machines, their evener 
motions kept in good working order. 
lap aprons kept in good repair and not 
allowed to slip, dump boards tripped 
and machines cleaned out at proper 
intervals, calender roll weights properly 
adjusted so as to be well off floor at all 
times, and beaters kept in good condi- 


tion and machines kept lapped up 
properly at all times. He said that fan 
drafts were perhaps most frequently 


neglected and when not regulated they 
have a very damaging effect. 

One process picking was endorsed as 
being far better than the breaker, in- 
termediate, and finisher system. Several 
models were described and their ad- 
vantages in the various lengths of staple 
cotton were pointed out. 


Rayon’s Style Appeal 


The appeal which a garment or 
fabric makes to the consumer may in a 
large part be ascribed to definite 
physical properties of the rayon yarns 
from which it is made, according to 
A. M. Tenney, of the American Bem- 
berg Corp., who opened the afternoon 
session Wednesday with a discussion on 
the subject, “Desirable Properties in 
Yarns of Chemical Origin.” Due 
recognition was given, however, to the 
fact that style in garments and construc- 
tion in fabrics affect the final appeal 
which provides consumer acceptance. 

“Success in fabric construction is 
largely determined by the ability of the 
weaver or knitter to select from the 
several different chemical yarns one 
with the special properties he wishes to 
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finished fabric,” Mr. 


in the 
Tenney said. “Having made this selec- 
tion, it remains for him so to interlace 
the yarns that, in the finished cloth, he 


portray 


will have made the most out of the 
properties possessed by the yarns which 
he has chosen.” 

The principal factors which the 
weaver or knitter must recognize in the 
intelligent selection of the most suitable 
yarn for his purpose were outlined, as 
follows: 

I. Appearance Characteristics 

1. Color 


2. Luster 
3. Softness — Plasticity versus Pli- 
ability 


4. Fineness 
5. Uniformity 
II, Mechanical Characteristics 
1. Strength and Elongation 
2. Elasticity 
III. Comparison of Fiber Structure 


Promotion of New Goods 


“Trends of Sales of Rayon in 
Women’s Wear and Household Furni- 
ture” was the subject of the final talk 
of the day, which was given by Alexis 
Sommaripa, of the DuPont Rayon Co 
The recent application of scientific 
methods to the study of consumer de- 
mand, and the tremendous importance 
of reliable statistics on this phase of 
textile merchandising were pointed out. 


“Advertising cannot force fashion 
upon the consumers,” Mr. Sommaripa 
stated, “but if well timed it unques- 


tionably can focus their attention upon 
an item which is in keeping with cur- 
rent trends. The great difficulty in ad- 
vertising textiles is in the lack of 
fundamental information on their dis- 
tribution, which makes it hard for an 
isolated company, or even a whole in- 
dustry, to know who their potential and 
actual consumers are, what constitutes 
their major buying motives, and what 
is the latent demand which may exist 
for merchandise yet to be created.” 

In discussing the demand for particu- 
lar fabrics in women’s wear, Mr. Som- 
maripa said that flat crepes made en- 
tirely of rayon are the outstanding 
success of this year, while rayon voiles 
are fully established, particularly for 
spring and summer wear. This latest 
fabric constituted about 15% of the total 
wash-goods sales during the spring and 
summer months of last year, showing an 
increase of about 100% over 1927 sales. 
Rayon georgettes were said to be gain- 
ing favor and possess certain advantages 
over the voiles in the process of garment 
manufacture. 

“Better and more expensive fabrics 
are superceding coarser, lower-grade 
constructions in the field of rayons,” 
said Mr. Sommaripa. “The consump- 
tion of finer denier and super-extra 
varn by weaving mills is constantly in- 
creasing. One hundred denier, fine fila- 
ment varn, is necessary to create pure 
rayon flat crepe, rayon and cotton flat 
crepes and radiums, rayon gabardines 
and transnarent velvet. Sizes even finer 
than 190 denier are necessary for rayon 
georgettes, ninons, dress satins and 


some of the sport fabrics.” 





Fabrics containing rayon were said 
to take more than one-third of the up- 
holstery and drapery sales of a repre- 
sentative group of retail stores. The 
introduction of the so-called “modern 
art movement,’ with the passing of 
period design in furniture, has called for 
“contemporary designs which express 
the current feelings and are in keeping 
with living conditions of modern days.” 
In their search for new and appropriate 
mediums of expression, the decorators 
have turned to rayon velvets, satins and 
voiles, or have suggested the creation 
of entirely new modern fabrics to be 
made of this fiber. Many of the desir- 
able qualities and characteristics of 
rayon fabrics used in obtaining modern 
interior treatments were pointed out, 
while the growing use of rayon satins 
and more elaborate casement cloths was 
said to be evident. In keeping with the 
idea that rayon is the “fiber of the cen- 
tury,” its expensive use in aeroplane 
upholstery was predicted, and some of 
the largest and most luxurious planes 
were said to have rayon fabrics for this 
purpose. 


Laboratories for Textiles 


In the opening address of the second 
day, on the subject, “Testing Labora- 
tories Come Slowly to the Textile In- 
dustry,” Dr. W. F. Edwards stressed 
the importance of entirely divorcing the 
work of testing or service laboratories 
from the activities of those engaged in 
scientific research. The objectives and 
methods of approach in each case are 
so different, he said, as to make it im- 
practicable to carry on the two activities 
simultaneously in the same laboratory. 

Indications point to the conclusion 
that “manufacturers of and dealers in 
textile products, as well as the ultimate 
consumer of them, are slowly but surely 
coming to understand that specifications 
and laboratory tests are necessary parts 
of sound business,” according to Dr. 
Edwards. “Laboratory tests for com- 
paring quality,” he said, “will increase 


slowly until a more general confidence 
in the laboratory tests for quality has 


been established.” 

Some of the difficulties arising in at- 
tempts to bring about more general 
laboratory testing were illustrated. An 
example of causes contributing to the 
slowness in the introduction of labora- 
tory tests was taken from fastness to 
light tests, which were said to have pre- 
sented some unexpected problems in 
their standardization. Out of it all was 
said to have developed the use of a 
Fade-Ometer with a forced ventilation 
and humidifying of the apparatus, which 
in the course of time may be adopted 
as a standard apparatus for a stand- 
ardized light fading test. 

“The manufacturer cannot afford to 
be indifferent to standard specifications 
that can be checked by standardized 
laboratory tests,’ Dr. Edwards con- 
tinued, “for it is sure to be thrust upon 
him by the consumer, and the tendency 
of the consumer may be reasonably ex- 
pected to lean toward too high require- 
ments to be economically practicable. 

“The main thing to grow out of the 
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contusion is understanding. When the 
ultimate user understands that the 
dealer who sells him a tire or garment 
has no valid excuse for selling him a 
poor article at a high price, because he 
could buy of manufacturers who can 
show standard tests on specified prod- 
ucts that insure at least a reasonably 
good quality for the price, then he is 
going to return the article and ask for 
redress when it is found wanting.” 


Rising Tide of Exports 


Exports of domestic cotton goods 
from the United States in 1929 should 
exceed the 1928 figure by 120,000,000 
yards, if the present rate of progress 
continues, according to experts in the 
marketing of textiles in foreign coun- 
tries, Mr. Pickard pointed out in his 
address on “American Cotton Goods in 
the World’s Markets.” 

Export customers have recently fa- 
vored the more direct methods of Amer- 
ican firms, Mr. Pickard stated, and in 
South America, where he spent several 
weeks early this year, the presence of 
new representatives of our textile con- 
cerns has stimulated business with coun- 
tries to the south of us to a marked 
degree. 

Mr. Pickard mentioned some of the 
results obtained through the efforts of 
the Department of Commerce in devel- 
oping American exports of cotton goods. 
He said that approximately 4,000 in- 
quiries were received each week by the 
textile division of the department com- 
ing from practically every country in 
the world. 


The Style Show 


Tompkins Hall was filled to capacity 
for the style show, which featured a 
variety of garments modelled by stu- 
dents of the three women’s colleges of 
Raleigh. Miss Grace Jolly, of Ayden, 
N. C., a Meredith College girl, received 
first prize with an all-cotton, black and 
white checked sport dress, trimmed in 
military braid with large buttons down 
the front. Other prizes were awarded 
to students from Peace Institute, St. 
Mary's School, and Meredith College. 

The institute came to a close with the 
exhibition of the processes of cotton 
manufacturing, directed by A. R. Mar- 
ley, of Gastonia, N. C., student superin- 
tendent, and assisted by K. C. Loughlin, 
of Wilmington, N. C. Those in charge 
of the several departments of the mill 
were: R. A. Fields, Newman, Ga.: 
A. T. Quantz, Rock Hill, S. C.; Henry 
Stokes, Birmingham, Ala.: H. C. 
Combs, High Point, N. C.; Albert 
Allwood, Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Wither- 
spoon, Clinton, S. C.; G. R. Howard, 
Concord, N. C.; and W. Floyd Ison, 
Charlotte, N. C. Woven portraits of 
O. Max Gardner, governor of North 
Carolina, were manufactured, designed 
by Thomas Hill Nelson, who is to be- 
come connected with the Cleveland 
Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, N. C., upon 
his graduation from the textile school 
in June. Governor Gardner is president 
of this company, which is engaged in 
the production of fine silk, rayon ‘and 
cotton mixtures. 
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John K. Voehringer, Jr., and Osborne 
F. Pfingst, who are officials of the Mock, 
Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C., were the guests of H. W. 
Rafus, manager of the Greensboro air- 
port, on a trip from Greensboro to the 
races at Bowie, Md., recently. The party 
left at 11 in the morning and landed 
in the center of the race track field 
just before the races began. 


Oscar W. Gridley, treasurer of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Co., is one of 
the members of the national committee 
for the Rochester district on the nation- 
wide 


drive put into operation by the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
who are seeking to secure a fund of 
$1,750,000 for the purpose of fighting 
credit frauds 


George A. Bigelow, president of the 
Hopeville Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
Mrs. Bigelow and their daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Bigelow, who passed the win- 
ter at Miami Beach, 
home, making the 


la., have returned 
trip by automobile. 


F. Barry Hayes, president of 
Toronto (Ont.) Carpet Mfg. Co., 
and Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Haves, 
returned to Toronto after a 
Southern States 


the 
Ltd. 
have 
trip to the 


Cason J. Callaway, head of the Calla- 
way group of mills, La Grange, Ga., en- 
tertained 150 of his superintendents and 
officials at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
on Friday evening, April 12. The guests 


motored to Atlanta during the after- 
noon, had dinner at the hotel, and en- 
joved a party at the Howard Theatre 
afterward. 

Richard Lennihan, treasurer of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., and Mrs. Lennihan, have re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Walter E. Schuster, treasurer of 
Schuster Woolen Co., and the Hayward 
Woolen Co., both of East Douglas, 
Mass., is planning to pass the summer 
in Europe. 


the 


H. L. German, 


the Jantzen 
Ore., has 


assistant secretary of 
Knitting Mills, Portland, 
returned from a five weeks’ 


visit in the Antipodes looking after 
Jantzen interests in Australia. His 
special mission was in an advisory Ca- 
pacity, as he gave attention to account- 


ing in the new offices, organization work 
and the application of the Bedeaux sys- 
the mills. 


W. E. Hendrick 
sistant secretary 
Alabama 
cotton 


tem in 


been made 
and treasurer of 
Mills Co., which 
mills in Alabama. 


Spaulding Bartlett, 
Northboro ( Mass.) 
ton Co., Webster. 
elected president of 
Bank of Webster, 
John W. Dobbie. 


been vice-president. 


has as- 
the 


operates ten 


manager of the 
branch of the Chil- 
Mass., has been 
the First National 
succeeding the late 
He had previously 


George Sumner Barton, president and 


treasurer of Rice, Barton & Fales, Ine 
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Lieut. Harry Kirsner of the Quartermaster 
Corps, U.S. Army, who designed the new 
blanket which it is claimed gives twice 
the warmth of other blankets of the 


same weight, and is water resistant. 
Lieutenant Kirsner is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Textile School. During 


tests, water was suspended in some of 
these blankets for 60 hours but did not 
penetrate, although no waterproofing 
compound was used. 


Worcester, Mass., has been appointed a 
member of the commission to select a 
\Vorld War memorial in that city. 


Carl R. Brownell, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Tire Fabric Co., and 
Mrs. Brownell, sailed from New York 
on the S.S. “Callamares” on April 12 
for a three weeks’ trip to Cuba and the 
Panama Canal. 


James E. Winn is secretary of the new 
Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 


Albert L. Smith, Edward B. Smith & 
Co., has succeeded George S. Mumford 
as a director of the U. S. Finishing Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Charles A. Cannon, of Concord, Her- 
man Cone and J. E. Latham, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., have been reappointed to 
the board of trustees of the Jackson 
Manual ‘Training and Industrial School, 
near Concord, by Gov. O. Max Gardner. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., 
(N. C.) Mills, has been appointed a 
member of the North Carolina . Park 
Commission by Governor Gardner. 


Cramerton 


Alfred R. Macormac has been ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry, in the 
division of textile chemistry and dyeing, 
Clemson College (S. C.) Textile School. 
Prof. Macormac is well qualified to 
teach chemistry in connection with tex- 
tiles. He is a graduate of the College 
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of the City of New York and has spent 
considerable time in graduate work both 
there and at Columbia University. He 
has had 13 years practical experience in 
the various branches of the textile, dve- 
stuffs, and dyeing industries. 


J. F. Harrison, formerly connected 
with the Charles H. Bacon Co., Lenoir 
City, Tenn., was recently made super- 
intendent of the Fidelity Hosiery Mills 
Co., Newton, N. C. 


Jesse L. Stanley has taken the po- 
sition as superintendent of textiles for 
the Celanese Corp. of America, Cumber- 
land, Md. Mr. Stanley was formerly 
superintendent of spinning for the 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me. 


Charles Walker is now superintendent 
of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Thomas J. Foley, of Foley, Rogerson 
& Shaw, cotton brokers, New Bedford, 
Mass., is to resign from the firm to take 
charge of the cotton department of one 
of Homer Loring’s mills in Boston and 
Fall River. Mr. Foley’s acceptance of 
the position will necessitate dissolution 
of the New Bedford partnership, which 
action was set for April 16. 


A. L. Brown has been made general 
superintendent of the Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Bert Bell, night superintendent of the 
Issaqueena Mills, Central, S. C., 
resigned. 


George W. Walker, for the last 31 
vears superintendent of the George's 
River Mills, Warren, Me., has tendered 
his resignation because of ill health. 
This will become effective some time in 
May. 

Edward W. Smith has resigned as 
assistant superintendent of the Berkshire 
Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., to be- 
come manager of the Ashland Cotton 
Co., Jewett City, Conn. 


has 


William H. Supple has been placed 
in charge of the dyeing department at 
the Lackawanna Silk Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., Scranton, Pa. 


James M. Kennedy, overseer of the 
weaving department of the George H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co:, Ware, Mass., has re- 
tired after 50 vears of service. He 
plans to go to California. 


William J. Benjamin has concluded 
his duties as overseer of the shearing 
department of the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass. 


A. H. Walker, overseer of weaving at 
the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
has resigned. 


Norman Wilkerson, overseer of No. 
4 twisting, has been made overseer of 
reeling and winding at the Harriet Cot- 
ton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


A. L. Banster, overseer of carding at 
the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
been transferred to a similar position 
with the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Michael J. Gahagan, former overseer 
of carding for the Thaver Woolen Co., 
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North Oxford, Mass., has accepted a 
similar position at the Oxford (Mass.) 
Woolen Mills of A. Howarth & Son. 


John H. MacDonald, for the last 15 
years overseer of dyeing for the George 
H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., has 
resigned that position. 


Eli Maynard, Northbridge, Mass., has 
accepted a position as night overseer of 
carding in a Moosup, Conn., mill. 


A. H. Dallas, formerly second hand !a 
weaving at the Whitmire, S. C., 


: plant 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Inc., now holds a similar position with 


the Lockhart, 
arch Mills. 


S. C., plant of the Mon- 


Dewey Bassett is now section hand at 


the Osprey plant of the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Porterdale, Ga. 


John Delaney has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of spinning for the 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me. Mr. 
Delaney comes from Lisbon, Me. 


John Picone has accepted the position 
as overseer of weaving and in charge 
of production for the Heck Silk Co., 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. Mr. Picone comes 
from Paterson, N. J. 


Charles G. Krebs has accepted the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Peerless Plush Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. I. 
Mr. Krebs comes from Roslindale, Mass. 


Dennis French has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of dyeing for the E. P. 
Barber Mfg. Co., East Lyme, Conn. Mr. 
French was formerly second hand for 
the Lymansville (R. I.) Co. 


Hubert Herrin, formerly second hand 
on No. 1 spinning of the Greer, S. C., 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co. will 
enter community work at Lyman, S. C. 


John A. Davis, overseer of spooling, 
warping, slashing, weaving and _ the 
clothroom at the Tombigbee Cotton 
Mills, Columbus, Miss., has resigned. 


J. M. Parkman is now second hand in 
weaving at the Greenwood (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


J. M. Padgett has resigned as cloth- 
room overseer at the Ninety-Six (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


J. H. Poole is now second hand in 
the clothroom of the Greer, S. C., plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan Co. 


E. W. Seigler has been promoted to 
day overseer of weaving at the Ninety- 
Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


R. H. Singleton, overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Alpine Cotton Mills, 
Morganton, N. C., for 32 years, has 
resigned. 


J. T. Steele has resigned as overseer 
of slashing at the Gloria Textile Corp., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


R. W. Stewart is now chief engineer 
and electrician at the Greer, S. C., plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan Co. 


M. C. Tidwell, formerly of Greenville, 
S. C., is now overseer of weaving at the 
Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


Henry W. Tucker has been promoted 
to overseer of No. 2 spinning at the 
Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


Zack L. Underwood of the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., is now 
overhauling carding and spinning at a 
Trey, N.-C., sat: 


made second 
spinning at the Harriet 
Henderson, N. C. 


Ellis Vernon has been 
hand in No. 2 
Cotton Mills, 


F. N. Jackson, formerly overseer of 
night spinning at the Greer, S. C., plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan Co., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with a mill in 
Greenville, S. C. 


W. D. Knox is now overseer of night 
weaving at the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


D. L. Kelley is now overseer of card- 
ing at mill No. 3, of the Bladenboro 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., a position he 
formerly held. 


J. T. Ledbetter, overseer of spinning 
at the Avondale Cotton Mills, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn., has resigned. 


George W. McKenzie, formerly super- 
intendent of mill No. 2 of the Fort 
Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., is now connected 
with the Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


B. P. Odum, overseer of carding at 
the Dilling Cotton Mills, King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C., has resigned. 


J. K. Poole recently resigned as over- 
seer of weaving with the Stonecutter 
Mills Co., Spindale, N. C., to accept a 
similar position with the Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Ed Cobb, formerly with the 
Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. C. Brannon has been made second 
hand in day carding at the No. 3 plant 
of the Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


A. O. Brown has been appointed a 
second hand in the weave room of the 
Lockhart, S. C., plant of the Monarch 
Mills. 


J. C. Billingsby is now second hand in 
No. 1 spinning at the Victor plant of 
the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C. 


formerly con- 
& Co., Atlanta, 


George W. Dennis, 
nected with Stodghill 
Ga., has been made overseer of weav- 
ing at the Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, 
Ga. He succeeds Claude Guest, who 
recently resigned. 


Herbert A. Richardson, overseer of 
the worsted department for the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., has 
resigned his position with that company 
after 52 years of continuous service. 


D. A. Provost, from Pittsfield, Mass., 
has accepted the position as overseer of 
dyeing for the Webster Mills, American 


Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., succeed- 
ing John Ormiston. 
Emile Riegert has been appointed 


general manager of the Frank Silk, Mills, 
Inc., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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A.C.M.A. Seeks Jute Duty 


Passes Resolutions — Higher 
Rates on Jute Cloth and Bags 


Resolutions urging that the tariff on 
jute cloth and bags be revised to provide 
adequate protection ior domestic 
markets tor heavy cotton goods have 
been adopted by the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, it is an- 
nounced by W. M. McLaurine, secretary 
of the association. 

A special committee is instructed to 
support the proposed revision when 
Congress convenes in special session to 
take up farm relief and the tariff. 
Proponents of the new duties advocated 
have already submitted their case to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

In connection with Mr. McLaurine’s 
announcement, it is pointed out that 
the association’s endorsement aligns the 
principal cotton manufacturers in the 
South with those groups that are seek- 
ing to correct a tariff condition which 
they believe operates against the in- 
terests of American cotton manufac- 
turers and cotton farmers. 

Coarse cotton fabrics produced in 
mills of this association and used ex- 
tensively for bags and containers, are 
affected adversely by the importation 
of jute burlap in increasing quantities 
from India each year. 

The resolutions as adopted at a special 
meeting of the association follow: 

WuerEAS, the present tariff on jute 
cloths and bags is so low as to encourage 
their importation into American markets 
to the detriment of American grown and 
manufactured cotton textile products, 
therefore, 

Be Ir RESoLvED by the 
Manufacturers Association, in special ses- 
sion assembled, that it does hereby fully 
endorse the efforts that are being made to 
secure a tariff schedule on jute cloths and 
bags embodying proper differentials above 
the tariff rates on the jute yarns of which 
such cloths and bags are manufactured, and, 

Be Ir FurrHer REeEsotvep that this as- 
sociation hereby instructs its Tariff Com- 
mittee appointed by the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers to this 
effect and importunes the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate to give 
serious consideration to this relief prayed 
for, and, 


American Cotton 


Be Ir FurtHer ReEsotvep that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to President 
Hoover and to all members of the Senate 


and the House of Representatives. 





Eastside Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C., 
is Making Airplane Cloth 


SHELBY, N. C.—The Eastside Mfg. 
Co. here, is making cloth for airplane 
wings, having some time ago received 
an order from a Philadelphia airplane 
company. 

Several months ago when bids were 
to be opened on this airplane cloth, the 
Eastside company, not notified until 
late, placed a sample in the air mail at 
Spartanburg, S. C., late one afternoon 
and had it in New York for. the bid 
opening on the following morning. 
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Bem erg 


BRAND YARN 


Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate its 
yarn, made from dissolved cellulose fibres 
spun into very fine filaments by an exclu- 
sive stretch spinning process. 


How are you baiting your fall line? 


Style of course— but - - - 


Will you stress quality ? 


Fabrics made of Bemberg are admittedly out- 
standing in quality. The multi-multi-filaments of 
Bemberg give to fabrics natural soft luster, unusual 
drapability, and the soft, friendly feel that makes 
them move quickly. 


Will durability be a feature ? 


The strength of the basic Bemberg filament is one 
of science’s great triumphs. Fabrics of Bemberg 
have unusual wear resistance, they wash perfectly, 
and can be ironed with a hot iron. 


What about price? 


Bemberg has created a new standard of values in 
textiles. Fabrics made of Bemberg have the feel, 
the look and the wear of fabrics that cost twice 
as much or more. 


Of course salability interests you? 


The superior qualities of Bemberg are being told 
to the trade and to the women of America in a 
strong, continuous campaign of advertising. ‘‘Made 
of Bemberg” on the label of a garment or the sel- 
vage of a fabric is a distinct sales asset. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Strength Test for Yarns 


Bureau of Standards Develops 
Multiple-Strand Method 


\ new method for determining the 
strength of yarns forms the subject of a 
report soon to be issued by the Bureau 
of Standards, the Department of Com- 
merce announced today. 

Essential features of the multiple- 
strand test method, which has_ been 
developed by the Bureau of Standards 
for determining stress-strain relation- 
ships of yarns, are as follows: The 
varn is wound from its original form 
of put-up onto a specimen holder under 
uniform tension in such a way that the 
strands are placed parallel and do not 
overlap. The specimen holder contain- 
ing the yarn is then placed in the jaws 
of an automatic stress-strain recording 
tester of the inclination balance type. 
he recommended speed of the puiling 
jaw is 12 inches per minute, and the dis 
tance between jaws is 4 inches. The 
number of strands may be varied but 
should be calculated to a basis of 100 
strands. In cases of various sizes of 
the same type of yarn, a_ further 
simplification of results on a strength- 
count basis is recommended. 

The advantages of the multiple strand 
test method are said to be as follows: 

(1) The apparatus required is simple. 


(2) The procedure is easy. 
(3) The average variations of the 


strength results obtained, especially on 
rayon, are within the recording accuracy 
of the machine. The stretch variations 
are about three times the possible ex- 
perimental error caused by the machine. 
These are in both cases better than the 
proposed method of the American 
Society for Testing Materials for rayon, 
which is the nearest comparable method. 

(4) The handling of the yarn used as 
the specimen has been reduced to a 
minimum. The necessary handling is 
mechanical and not personal. 

(5) Each strand of the specimen is 
under uniform tension and there is no 
overlapping of the strands. 

(6) A smaller amount of the sample 
is wasted than in the skein test or the 
proposed A.S.T.M. test for rayon. 

(7) Probably the chief advantage is 
based on the results, which showed that 
the breaking strength is directly pro- 
portional to the number of strands of 
the specimen. This will permit the selec- 
tion of the number of strands for any 
particular sample which will bring the 
result within a small range on the test- 
ing machine. (A trial test may be neces- 
sary to select this.) This procedure will 
avoid two of the most troublesome 
sources of variation in results; namely, 
inaccuracies at different portions along 
the range of the machine and variations 
resulting from using machines of dif- 
ferent capacities. 

(8) The results may be readily con- 
verted either to a unit basis of 100 
strands or to a strength-count basis. 
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For Distributor Overflow 


Pipe Returns Cotton to Condenser 
for Redistribution 


\n arrangement for automatically 
taking care of the overflow from cotton 
distributors has been brought out by 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., 
Boston. A pipe with an open end at 
the end of the distributor belt conducts 
the surplus cotton back to the intake 
pipe in the condenser. 

Although the electric control serves 
to regulate the amount of cotton supplied 
by the bale breaker in accordance with 
the requirements of the feeders, it is 
necessary to furnish a slight surplus 
over maximum requirements in order 
to insure sufficient supply to all feeders. 
In some mills this excess cotton is 
allowed to fall on the floor, from which 
it has to be picked up and returned to 
the distributor by hand. Generally the 
gate controlled by the last hopper in 
the line (or the last two or three if the 
line is long) is left open to take care 
of any overflow. In doing this, how- 
ever, a constant level cannot be main- 
tained similar to that in the other hop- 
pers. 

The Saco-Lowell Shops decided that 
something was needed to keep the last 
teeders in the line at constant level as 
in the others, take care of any surplus, 
and also take care of cotton in the pipe 
between the condenser and the bale 





Pipe Arranged to Return Surplus Cotton from End of Distributor to Intake of Condenser 
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THIS YARN 
IS FOR 
MILLS 
THAT 
STRESS 
STEELE 


TRACE MARK REO.U.6. FAT. OFF. 


New and novel effects have been produced at a profit 
in many fabrics by the use of *SASE Yarn alone 
or in combination with other yarns. 

SASE has proved its value in fine goods, pile and 
jacquard decorative fabrics, floor coverings, under- 
wear, hosiery, ribbons, braids and other fabrics. 

The yarn is manufactured solely, in the United 
States, by Fitchburg Yarn Co., at Fitchburg, Mass., 
with representatives in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chattanooga and Chicago. In Canada 
SASE Yarn is spun exclusively by Canadian Cottons, 


Ltd... Montreal. 


*SASE is a spun rayon manufactured from the finest 
cut viscose filaments. It is the only yarn in America 


made of Vistra filament—an Agfa product. 
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breaker after the latter had been stopped 
by all the distributor gates closing. As 
a resuit they developed the “overflow 
system,” which takes all cotton that is 
on the distributor apron, and that which 
is delivered to it after all gates are 
closed, and returns it to the condenser. 
This cotton is then dropped back on the 
distributor apron; and, if no gates have 
opened, it will circulate around again, 
thus automatically taking care of the 
overflow or surplus. This operation is 
repeated until the feeders require cotton. 
When this happens the gates are open 
and this surplus cotton becomes imme- 
diately available for distribution to the 
hoppers while more cotton is on the 
way from the bale breakers. The human 
element is done away with entirely in 
this distributor control, which is claimed 
to be the final stage in making the dis- 
tributor absolutely automatic. 


Armor-Clad Flexible Gasket 


Withstands High Pressures, Heat, 
and Acid Conditions 


The Flexitallic Gasket Co., Camden, 
N. J., has developed a new gasket that 


will take care of severe service con- 
ditions, such as high pressure, high 


temperature, and even acid conditions. 
Condensation in the lines is claimed to 
have no effect, making the gasket of 
particular use in plants carrying a vari- 
able load. The improvement consists 
of a simple one-piece metallic armor 
which is spun around the former type of 
“Flexitallic” gasket. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows how the armor- 
clad Flexitallic is constructed. 

The old Flexitallic gasket itself is 
strong and is claimed to maintain its 
flexibility indefinitely. It is installed 
easily because it does not require much 
tightening. Tests prove, however, that 
the armor-clad gasket is eve1 stronger 
and has a higher elastic limit. It is 
said that in a recent test at the maxi- 
mum capacity of the testing machine— 
100,000 Ibs.—the elasticity of the gasket 
was not exceeded. It is doubtful 
whether such an extreme pressure will 
ever be required on any gasket. 

The “armor” is made of thin-sheet 
aluminum, which is rust resisting, acid 
resisting, capable of withstanding high 
temperatures, and electrolitically neu- 
tral. Aluminum is soft and consequently 
takes care of rough and uneven sur- 
faces. 

The armor-clad Flexitallic has a 
“web” which extends out to any width 





Armor-Clad “Flexitallic” Gasket 


desired, depending upon the inside di- 
ameter of the bolt circle. For example, 
if the inside diameter of the bolt circle 
is 10 ins., and the inside diameter of 
the pipe is 6 ins., the armor-clad Flex- 
itallic is made in such a way that the 
gasket proper fits almost flush and con- 
centric with the opening of the pipe, 
being held in place by the web which 
in turn is supported by the bolts. 


Continuous Dry-Cleaning 


Benzine Washing, Extracting, 
Drying, and Recovering 
A machine for continuous benzine 
washing, extracting, and drying, with 
provision for benzine recovery, is being 





Continuous Benzine Washing, Extracting, 
Drying and Recovering Machine 


introduced to the American market by 
Paul Edlich, Passaic Park Trust Bldg., 
Passaic, N. J. It has been in use in 
Europe for a number of years. 

The machine consists primarily of a 
rotating drum inside a_ stationary 
wrought-iron housing. The drum turns 
alternately to the left and right during 
washing. Heating units are provided 


above the outer drum for heating the 
mixture during the reclaiming of the 


benzine. A fan on the rear end of the 
outer drum moves the protective 


gas 
through the benzine vapors during the 
reclaiming process. A pipe cooler with 
cast-iron base co&mdenses the benzine. 


There are included in the equipment a 
gasometer, three storage tanks, clarifier, 
still, and pumps. 

The following are the steps in the 
process: (1) loading, (2) admitting 
protective gas and semi-clean benzine, 
(3) pre-washing with semi-clean ben- 
zine circulated by way of the clarifier, 
(4) letting off used semi-clean benzine 
and extracting, (5) letting in clean or 
distilled benzine, (6) washing, (7) 
letting off the used benzine with ex- 
tracting, (8) drying and reclaiming, 
and (9) discharging and reloading. The 
entire process requires about one and 
one-quarter hours. An indicating clock 
shows what operation is under way. In- 
terlocking controls prevent improper 
procedure by the operator. 

The machine is claimed to save labor, 
time, floor space, cost of insurance, and 
95% of the benzine. Protection against 
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ignition is provided by the air-tight 
rotating drum, in which the benzine 
during all operations is under a protec- 
tive gas pressure. Other solvents than 
benzine can be used if desired. Silk 
dyehouses may be interested in using 
the machine to remove the particles of 
paraffin and starch before dyeing. 


Smooth Sticks and Poles 


New Finish Resists Boiling, 
Coloring, and Roughening 


Frank Bailey, Cedar Brook, N. J., has 
introduced to the trade a new finish to 
be used on machine sticks, kettle sticks, 
and dry-room poles. It is known as the 
“gloze finish,” and will withstand the 
effect of the boiling liquor when used 
on dyeing-machine sticks and kettle 
sticks. 

Where silk and rayon yarns are dyed, 
it is claimed to be a big improvement, 
due to the fact that it keeps the sticks 
smooth. It is announced that sticks 
having the “gloze finish” can be used 
for different shades, as they will not 
take the color from the dye liquor or 
yarn. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
BALL fringe machine. 1,708,780. M. O. 


Rehfuss, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
F. W. Maurer & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

FILLING when weaving fabrics, Slackening 
the. 1708,148. J. Morton and J. B. 
Webster, Carlisle, England. Assigned to 
Morton Sundour Fabrics, Ltd., Carlisle,. 
England. 

Looms, Automatic cop-changing mechanism 
for oscillating loader magazines for. 
1,708,840. J. Laforet, Lille, France. 

SHUTTLE, Diagonal friction pin. 1,708,595. 
I. Snow, Lawrence, Mass. 

SILK manufacture by the can 
process, Treating cakes of artificial. 
1,708,583. H. Kuttner, Dresden, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Firm Fr. Kuttner, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Pirna, Germany. 

STocKING clock -lace- forming machine. 
1,708,160. <A. Thierfelder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Assigned to Phoenix Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stock1ncs, Making. 1,708,342. J. 
Vogt, Reading, Pa. Assigned to 
Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, Pa. 

THREAD cleaner. 1,708,726. H. J. Hafford, 
Scranton, Pa. 

THREAD protector and applying the same. 
1,708,657. E. R. and P. S. Brown, Wil- 
kinsburg. Pa. 

THREAD tensioning device for automatically 
threading loom shuttles. 1,708,513. H. 
Marsh, New Bedford, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

TREATING or retting fiber-bearing plants. 
1,708,812. M. Waddell and H. C. 
Watson, Belfast, Ireland. Assigned to 
Watson-Waddell, Ltd., Belfast, Ireland. 

TREATMENT with fluids of yarns in chain 
warp and analogous form, Process for 
and apparatus for the. 1,708,417. J. H. 
Holton, Norristown, Pa. 

YarRN-tension device. 1,708,514. . J. O. 
McKean, Westfield, Mass. Assigned to 

Westfield, Mass. 
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Defects in Silk Yarns 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing herewith a few speci- 
mens taken from the harness and under 
the harness of the soft silk job that we 
are running. These specimens are from 
the organzine but the tram has the same 
condition, and we would appreciate having 
you advise us what the cause of this con- 
dition is. We know that it comes from 
the dyeing operation but we cannot isolate 
or place the cause. 

The writer has run soft silk for ap- 
proximately 28 years. Although he has 
run across this condition on a few occa- 
sions, it was not nearly so bad as the con- 
dition of this stock is. This stock was 
thrown up in our own organization and the 
silk was not too bad. There were some 
fine ends in it but it was from an extra- 
ordinary good chop and ran quite good as a 
whole. Since it has been dyed it runs 
very irregular in size, which naturally 
shows up irregular in color in the cloth 
also. 

For your information, there are two lots 
of silk represented by these specimens. 
The white is from White Grand Double 
Extra Japan silk. The coral and Chan- 
tilly is from Yellow Grand Double Extra 
Japan silk. 

We have one lot of black dyed up from 
the same lot of Yellow Grand Double 
Extra Japan silk, and it was the worst of 
all, as it was very tender and bled the 
color. The operator’s hands were greatly 
discolored. In winding, the floor beneath 
the machines was covered with corkscrews. 
Strange to say, these corkscrews did not 
get up to the guides, but whenever there 
was a breakage they fell from the surface 
of the skeins. Anything that you may ad- 
vise us in regard to this will be greatly 
appreciated. 

(Skeins of organzine and tram, both in 
the gum and dyed, were needed before at- 
tempting to answer this question. These 
were sent by the inquirer.) (6786) 

We have examinel the specimens 
taken from the harness of the soft silk 
job and it appears to us to be the re- 
sult of a yarn that had many loops and 
split ends and was hairy and fuzzy, as 
the specimens are full of 4 and # in. 
filaments. We, of course, could not ren- 
der an opinion on thg specimens only, as 
they in themselves cannot give any 
positive information. However, after 
receiving the skeins we made 12 panels 
on the seriplane boards as follows: 2 
panels organzine in the gum; 2 panels 
blue organzine; 2 panels green organ- 
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zine; 2 panels green tram; 2 panels 
tram in the gum; and 2 panels blue 
tram. 


Organzine 
Evenness Cleanness Neatness 
(%) (% ) (%) 
Gum 90-90 90-90 90-90 
Blue 85-95 95-95 70-60 
Green 85-85 90-90 60-50 


Of course two panels of each is in- 
sufficient to base a conclusive report 
on. However, we submit the results 
so as to give a mental picture of the 
silk as we saw it. You will note that 
neatness is the quality that is low, and 
that the light color, or green, has more 
loops and is less free from nibs than 
the blue. There were a few corkscrews 
from throwing, and a large number 
from coarse and fine ends coming to- 
gether. In some places the heavy ends 
were twice the size of the finer ends. 
These corkscrews were hardly notice- 
able in the gum, but were very easily 
discerned after being weighted and dyed. 
The above is not surprising, as in test- 
ing various lots of organzine from the 
raw silk right through to the dyed 
skeins we have found the same con- 
dition. 

The irregularity in size after the 
skeins were dyed may come from dif- 
ferent sources. Raw silk or organzine 
examined in the gum may show a fairly 
good regularity, yet when same has been 
boiled-off and weighted, the regularity 
will change. This may be due to the 
variation of net fiber after boil-off, to 
the percentage of absorption of weight- 
ing and dyeing materials, or to the 
matching up of the ends after being 
thrown. By that we mean two skeins 
of raw silk in themselves may be even, 
yet of different sizes, and when doubled 
will naturally cause uneven thrown silk. 
Or in the skeins of raw silk themselves, 
there are imperfections of size, of short 
length and long length, and the man- 
ner in which they come together deter- 
mines the thrown silk quality. As to 
irregularity in color, this may be from 
either different size, nature, or manner 
of dyeing. 

The loops and nibs will show lower 
on estimation of seriplane panels of 
dyed silk than in the gum, and this is 
due to the fact that the gum hides a 
multitude of these imperfections and nat- 
urally, when the yarn is degummed, they 


appear. However, the method and 
length of time of degumming has a lot 
to do with the amount of these imper- 
fections. Because the dyer was the 
last to handle the yarn is no indication 
that he is always at fault. 

As to the lot of black, we can give 
no opinion as we received none of the 
skeins. However, you should have no 
trouble in convincing your dyer of the 
trouble if the color bleeds easily. 


Tram Silk 


The higher the number of threads the 
more even will be the appearance of the 
yarn, as the coarse and fine passages 
have more chance of balancing up. 
Therefore, the tram appears very even 
in the gum and very even after being 
dyed. But the lower the twist the more 
pronounced the neatness defects, such 
as loops, nibs, hairiness, fuzz, etc. 
Therefore, we find a drop of neatness ot 
60% on the dark color and 70% on the 
light color, which for tram stock is ap- 
proximately normal. We also find a 
number of places where there were 
loops from the doubling operation, one 
end running ahead of the other three. 
The conditions of evenness and clean- 
ness follow the same line approximately 
as for organzine. 

The above are observations of tests. 
To sum up briefly, we would say that 
fuzz on the harness is due to low neat- 
ness, as described above. The low neat- 
ness is in the silk at the time of observa- 
tion in the gum, but is not discernible 
because of the gum. Therefore, whether 
the dyer or the mill boil it off, the 
boiled-off neatness result would be ap- 
proximately the same. Two lots ap- 
parently the same in the gum, as far 
as neatness is concerned, may appear 
widely different after the boil-off. It is 
necessary to test the silk in the boil-off 
before processing the raw stock, in order 
to predict how the warp is going to run 


on your looms. 
* *” * 


Is It Necessary to Recomb 
Dyed Top? 


Technical Editor: 

We have recently been discussing the 
necessity of recombing fine colored top 
for men’s wear. I have spun quite a lot 
of this stock and have always had it re- 
combed. Have seen this kind of stock 
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those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile reaaers anda 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
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Standard YARNS 


Spun, Mercerized and Dyed 
by One Organization 


HE uniformly high quality which is such a frequent 
cause for comment by users of Standard Yarn is 
due to two fundamental reasons. 


First, nearly fifty years of sticking to the principle of 


spinning the best yarn possible with the most advanced 
equipment available. 


Second, the complete and absolute control of every step 


and process by the Standard Organization in its own 
mills and plants. 


When you use strong, well-spun yarn you get a better 
product, fewer seconds, and the re-order habit from 

Thatcher Spinning Mills at Chat. 
pleased customers. 
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when it was not recombed but it has usually 
been far from clean. Do most men’s wear 
mills find it necessary to recomb their 
top? (6788) 

It depends upon the following factors: 
(1) method of dyeing; (2) type of dye- 
ing machine used; (3) quality of wool ; 
(4) intelligent handling of dyed mate- 
rial at the backwasher ; and (5) whether 
the yarn is to be French or Bradford 
spun. 

Method of Dyeing. Where the top is 
dyed in skein form (slubbing dyeing), 
we would advise recombing, regardless 
of other satisfactory factors. When 
dyed in ball form there is less disturb- 
ance of the fibers, and if other factors 
are satisfactory recombing is not es- 
sential. 

Type of Dyeing Machine. Here we 
refer to systems dyeing in ball form, 
which is almost general. Some systems 
allow too much disturbance of the fibers. 
We remember one in which the tops 
were mounted on spindles, eight in num- 
ber. Each spindle carried eight tops so 
that 500 Ib. could be dyed at one time. 
The tops were open to the influence of 
any agitation of the dye liquor. Fine 
wools dyed by this method had to be 
recombed. In another mill, the tops 
were protected from disturbance of 
fibers due to agitation, and no recomb- 
ing was necessary regardless of quality 
of top dyed. This mill, however, proc- 
essed yarns on the French system. 

Quality of Wool. When top dyed 
(ball form), many mills find it unneces- 
sary to recomb } and 3 blood qualities. 
High 3% blood and finer, however, are 
always better if recombed when yarns 
are to be Bradford drawn and spun. 
Again we emphasize the importance of 
the use of a dyeing machine which 
maintains a minimum disturbance of 
fibers during the dyeing process. When 
the lower qualities of wool are not re- 
combed, care in gilling is necessary if 
slubs are to be kept at a minimum. 

Backwashing Dyed Top. This is the 
critical process after dyeing. The very 
best backwasher handled by expert, in- 
telligent, and well-paid help is none too 
good for handling dyed top. Careless 
handling, defective piecings, overdraft- 
ing, too coarse pitch of screw, and too 
wide setting of front roll make it neces- 
sary to recomb some qualities which, 
it properly handled, could have been 
sent to the drawing without recombing. 
It is false economy to use old, deficient, 
defective backwashers, and in addition 
place them in charge of the dyeing de- 
partment where, as one responsible 
official remarked, the knowledge of 
“draft” is represented by open windows, 
closed doors, and fans. The overseer of 
combing should have control of back- 
washers, even when they are located, for 
convenience, in the dyeing department. 

System of Drawing and Spinning. 
For Bradford system, all fine wools, 
high 3% blood, and finer, will be better 
if recombed. Otherwise flyings, brush 
waste, sweepings and slubs, especially 
will be increased. For the French sys- 


stem it is not necessary to recomb pro- 
viding Nos. 1, 2, and 4 factors are taken 
care of. We have seen a good 64s 
quality processed on the French system 
to produce a mixture yarn, and recomb- 
ing was not done. This is due to the 
excellent control possible by use of the 
porcupine and small front roll. In one 
mill a straight half-blood was dyed and 
processed on the French and Bradford 
systems without recombing. The tops 
were not handled properly in the dye 
tub or at the backwasher, especially the 


latter. Naturally slubs developed in the 
drawing. It was a blend for a mixture 
yarn. On the Bradford system extra 


girls were employed to pick out slubs 
on the fine end of the drawing. In 
the spinning, as every spinner knows, 
the slubs were thrown off in thousands 
on the floor. The cloth produced was 
unmerchantable even after burling and 
mending expenses had been tripled. 

The top processed on the French sys- 
tem produced a yarn much superior to 
the Bradford-spun yarn. The cloth 
when finished could not be classed as 
firsts, but to see a piece of this over the 
perch compared with a piece of the cloth 
produced from the Bradford-spun yarns 
was a lesson which none of us will ever 
forget. 

Many mills prefer to recomb for mix- 
ture yarns because of the excellent 
blending possible. The French comb 
gives a much better blend because all 
the ends in the creel feed in the comb 
at the same time, and there are at least 
three fringes doubled to form the veil. 
An added advantage is the lower per- 
centage of noil. Objection to the use 
of this system is the actual cost per 
pound to recomb. We wish that more 
attention were given to the gilling proc- 
esses following the comb when the mix- 
ture yarns are being spun. Overdraft- 
ing, which is generally existent where 
uncontrolled distance between front roll 
nip and second faller pins is too great, 
will group the shorter fibers and neu- 
tralize the blending action obtained by 
doublings. The yarn resulting will be 
more streaky. 

The use of intersecting gill boxes, 
for high js and finer qualities of wool, 
on all gilling processes after the comb, 
or lj-in. front rolls on ordinary gill 
boxes using 3-in. pitch screws, would 
improve the evenness of the mixture or 
blend in the resultant yarn. It is a fact 
that a blend processed on all-French 
system will be more uniform (less 
streaky) than is possible when using 
the Bradford system. 

* * * 


Yarns Make Harsh Finish on 
Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We enclose two swatches of rayon half 
hose, made by plating rayon over cotton 
yarn. You will note that one swatch is 
harsh while the other one has a soft finish 
which is much more desirable. We make 
all of our goods ingrain and dye the rayon 
and cotton yarn ourselves, so that we are in 
a position to treat the yarn to give it maxi- 
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mum softness. We would be pleased to 
have your advice as to just how we may 
eliminate this harshness to our goods. 
(6774) 

We have examined these samples and 
find that the stitch is practically the 
same, which eliminates this as a respon- 
sible factor. A study conducted on the 
yarns showed the following lengths and 
weights : 


Cotton Harsh — Soft 
VAIS om ecckc le. 48 48 
GEASS. ciewawies 13.2 10.0 
CE cc vcnes 60.6/2 40/1 
Rayon 

WAtde o.ckewcn: 42 48 
Grains... iss 4.7 11.5 
SI ose bi Ours 41.5 153 


As these lengths exhausted the sam- 
ples, the above figures must be used for 
the comparison in spite of the short 
lengths. 

It will be seen that, first, the harsh 
sock has two-ply yarn, while the soft 
sock has singles. Also, the two-ply is 
equivalent to 30s, while the singles is 
equivalent to 40s. 

Comparing the rayons, it can be seen 
that the harsh sample has 71.5 denier 
rayon while the soft sample has 153 
denier rayon. 

It can hardly be expected that two 
samples so very different in construc- 
tion will be alike. While it is difficult to 
be too positive, we are inclined to the 
opinion that the two-ply cotton yarn 
is most to blame for the harshness of 
the sample. As the cotton is not too 
well covered by the rayon, the effect of 
the two-ply yarn is quite prominent. 

* * * 


Calendering Cloth with Stripes 


Technical Editor: 

In calendering cloth which has stripes 
from selvage to selvage, I experience con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping the lines or 
stripes straight as they pass over the cal- 
ender. Could you suggest any method or 
subsequent operation which would remedy 
this condition ? (6787 ) 

Where stripes run with the warp, the 
difficulty in keeping the lines or stripes 
straight can be prevented by framing 
the goods to uniform width before cal- 
endering, or by the employment of an 
automatic feeder on the calenders. Fill- 
ing stripes may usually be straightened 
by running the goods on a swinging 
tenter, either before or after calendering. 

* * Ok 


Preventing Stains from 
Tenter Pins 


Technical Editor : 

On page 91 of the April 6 issue, we 
note a letter from a party who is having 
trouble with tenter stains on white 
blankets. It occurred to us that he could 
obviate his trouble by using pins, other 
than steel pins, in his tentering plates. 
We have furnished plates to several! 
mills which have had the same trouble. 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. Hoop Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON | 


New Construction and Additions 


*Bemis Bros. Bag Co., plant at Bemis- 
ton, Ala., near Talladega, is being com- 
pleted ahead of schedule, despite several 
setbacks that have been caused by the 
weather, according to C. R. Owen, 
superintendent in charge for the con- 
tractors, the Fiske-Carter Co. The 
buildings are expected to be completed 
by June 1, which is 30 days ahead of 
schedule, and shipments of machinery 
will be made by May 1. It is expected 
that the plant will be ready for opera- 
tion by Sept. 1. George N. Roberts, of 
Boston, vice-president of the Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., and R. L. Young, man- 
ager of the Home Cotton Mills, St. 
Louis, Mo., have gone to St. Louis after 
an inspection visit to the mill site. Mr. 
Roberts is in St. Louis to discuss plans 
for the office building which is to be 
constructed, the contract for which has 
not yet been awarded. Plans for the 
school building and community house 
at the mill site have been continued but 
no definite conclusion has been reached 
as to whether these buildings will be 
included in the plant. 


*Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., which is 
erecting an office addition, has awarded 
another contract to Marshall M. Day, 
for the erection of a brick, one-story, 
43x61 ft. plant addition and two cement 
78x30 ft. tanks. The plant is operating 
three shifts 24 hours a day. 


*Mutual Thread Co., New York, has 
just announced that it will locate a $150,- 
000 plant at Bristol, Va. It is under- 
stood that the annual payroll will be 
approximately $100,000. The plant is 
to be moved to Bristol from New York 
City, according to the statements of 
O. C. Safir, president of the company. 
About $100,000 was subscribed by Bris- 
tol citizens in order to persuade the 
company to locate there. It will con- 
tinue to manufacture all kinds of thread 
for garment makers. 


Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., have announced plans to add 
16,000 spindles to the equipment of mill 
No. 3 in order that they can produce 
all yarns required by their weaving 
operations. According to a statement 
from George M. Wright, president of 
the company, who has just returned 
from a directors’ meeting in New York, 
it is hoped to start construction work 
within the next 60 days. Plans for the 
mill addition are being prepared by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., architects and engineers 
of Greenville, S. C., but the exact dimen- 
sions have not yet been determined. As 
100 additional workers will be required 
to operate the new extension, it is 
planned to erect 50 new cottages for 
their families in the mill village. 


Southern Pile Fabric Co., Greenville, 
S. C. Officials announce that an addition 
will be built. The contract has been 
awarded to the Gallivan Building Co., 
Greenville, S. C. This addition is to be 
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one story, 96x107 ft., and will more than 
double the capacity of the plant, which 
is now running 18 machines producing 
plush and pile fabrics. John Brooks of 
Philadelphia is president, and James Cul- 
len of Greenville secretary of the plant. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
closed business on April 13. A perma- 
nent receiver is to be chosen on the 
22nd. Since banks are the largest 
creditors it is possible that the mills 
may be reopened. 


*Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
is to dispose of its land, buildings and 
other assets at public auction in June, 
according to President Joseph T. Ken- 
ney. The auctioneers will probably be 
S. T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia. 


Otis Co., Ware, Mass., has moved 120 
looms of the surplus equipment at the 
Palmer Mill, Three Rivers, Mass., to the 
Ware mills, where they will replace dis- 
carded looms. 


Gordon Mills, Inc., North Wilkesboro, 
N. C., recently incorporated, will take 
over the plant of the Yadkin Cotton 
Mills, Roaring River, N. C., which was 
sold at public auction several weeks ago, 
and operate it. 


Monadnock Mills, Claremont, N. H., 
have given their employees an increase 


of wages, averaging 10%, effective 
April 15. 


*Elizabeth Webbing Mills, Inc., Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I., which took over the 
former plant of the Samoset Mfg. Co., 
is manufacturing narrow woven and 
braided fabrics. Installation of equip- 
ment has not been completed as yet, the 
company having 10 looms in operation 
at present. Thomas S. Hunter is presi- 
dent, George E. Titus is treasurer and 
Henry Hendrickson is superintendent. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Broad Brook (Conn.) Co. has 
awarded contract to the Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., 8 Norwich St., 


Worcester, Mass., for a two-story weave 
shed unit, after plans by Cole & Kim- 


ball, 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. The 
estimated cost is about $75,000. 
*Olson Rug Co., Chicago, IIl., has 


broken ground for a six-story brick mill 
addition at Crawford and Diversey Aves., 
to cost approximately $1,000,000, with 
equipment, for which general contract 
recently was let to R. C. Wieboldt & 
Co., 1412 West Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago. F. E. Davidson, 53 West Jack- 
son Blvd., is the architect. 


Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, who several months ago 
acquired the plant of Aked & Co., Ltd., 
Dupont St., have acquired a site in York 
township, near Toronto. On this site 
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a large spinning mill will be erected, de- 
tails of which are not yet available, 
owing to the fact that plans are still in 
the formative stage. 





Fact and Gossip 


*Cherry Valley (Mass.) Woolen Co. 
The adjourned public auction of this 
property for town taxes for 1927 amount- 
ing to $774 was further postponed on 
April 11, pending a private settlement. 
No date was set. 


Cordaville (Mass.) Woolen Co. Samuel 
Devin, Saugus, Mass., is said to be plan- 
ning to reopen this mill, which has been 
shut down for several years, as a wool 
dyeing plant. 


*Hodgson- Gladwin Co., Holliston, 
Mass., which has a capital of $50,000, 
has 20 box looms working on the pro- 
duction of woolen goods. Albert B. 
Gladwin is president, Robert J. Hodgson 
is treasurer and A. B. Gladwin is super- 
intendent of the new enterprise. 


Hirst-Roger Carpet Co., North Wales, 
Pa., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $60,000, to take over and succeed 
to the Hirst-Roger Co., with a local 
woolen mill. Incorporators of the new 
company are Daniel B. Bonner, Joseph 
K. MacKay and John T. Kommer, all 
of Philadelphia, Pa., where offices will 
be continued as in the past. Last noted 
has been elected treasurer. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Alabama Hosiery Mills, Inc., De- 
catur, Ala., have staked off a site at the 
end of Sixth Ave. South, and construc- 
tion work is expected to begin within 
the next few days. J. W. Chambers of 
Athens has taken the contract to put up 
the necessary buildings and machinery 
for the plant is enroute from Germany. 


*Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, Md., has 
awarded a general contract to Hahn & 
Betson, 202 West South St., Frederick, 
for a one-story, brick and steel mill unit 
to be built on Patrick St. and to cost 
about $50,000 with equipment. The 
contractors will soon ask for bids on 
subcontracts. Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., 100 East 42nd St., New 
York, are the architects and engineers. 


Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Albermarle, 
N. C., has just finished installing 60 
machines for the manufacture of seam- 
less hosiery, taking the place of old 
machines which have been discarded. 
This mill has also received another 
shipment of full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines which are now being installed. 


*Asheville (N. C.) Silk Hosiery Co. 
has installed four machines of their first 
unit of full-fashioned equipment, accord- 
ing to recent reports, while other ma- 
chines are in the course of installation. 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. The following sub- 
contracts for the addition to the plant 
have been awarded by Walter Kidde & 
Co., Inc., Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, general contractors for the 
project: Partition tile—Borden Brick & 
Tile Co., Goldsboro, N. C.; crushed 
stone and sand—Collins Granite Co., 
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common brick—Hood Brick Co., Arcade 
Bldg., hauling—James F. Brown, Sykes 
Ave., oak flooring and lumber—Oc¢ttin- 
ger Lumber Co., cellized oak flooring 
blocks—G. W. Rayle, steel, wire mesh, 
caging, fero deck roof, structural steel 
and metallic floor hardner—Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, water- 
proofing—Western Waterproofing Co., 
miscellaneous iron—J. D. Wilkins, paint- 
ing—J. Luppe, excavation—C. Sutton, 
all of Greensboro; face brick—West 
Virginia Brick Co., Builders Bldg., Char- 


lotte, N. C.; chimney—M. W. Kellogg 
Co., New York; plastering—S. Mira- 
bella & Son, Dickson Bldg., Norfolk, 


Va., and roofing—Budd Piper Roofing 
Co., Durham, N. C. 


*Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., have awarded a general con- 
tract to the Robert E. Lamb Co., 843 
North 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa., for a 
four-story and basement brick and steel 
addition, reported to cost close to $250,- 
000, with equipment. Jacoby & Everett, 
Commonwealth Bldg., Allentown, are 
the architects. 


*Integrity Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This concern, recently organized 
to engage in the manufacture of full- 
fashioned hosiery, will erect its plant at 
Lycoming Ave. and G St. In it will be 
installed 16 full-fashioned, 45-gauge ma- 


chines, which have been ordered from 
the Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. Construction work will be started 
within the next few days and it is 


planned to begin operations about June 
2, When the various units now 
planned are completed the company will 
occupy a building 110x200 ft. Principals 
of the concern are John B. Bruhy and 
Joseph Richie, formerly of the Olympia 
Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia. Contract has been given to 
William F. Lotz, Philadelphia, for the 
erection of a $35,000 one-story structure. 


Triumph Hosiery Mills, Inc., York, 
Pa., have plans under way for an addi- 
tion which will add 75% more floor 
space. New machinery is being in- 
stalled and the plant has been running 
on a day and night schedule since last 
October. Manager Henry Erdos states 
that double shifts will probably continue 
for the entire year. 


Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., are completing the in- 
stallation of several full-fashioned ma- 
chines. The equipment was manufac- 
tured by the Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa. 

*Columbia, Tenn. Columbia’s new 


$2,500,000 full-fashioned silk hosiery mill 
will be located on the site of historic 
Southside Park, according to announce- 
ment here following the visit of W. M. 
Pepper, Sr., head of the Cadet Knitting 
Co., Philadelphia, to make final 
tion of the site. Present plans call for 
the erection of two units, each of which 
will be 100x400 ft The two buildings 
will be one story high and will be built 
of brick. Each of the buildings will con- 
tain 50 machines 


Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va., have received the first 
shipment of machines. The building 1s 


selec- 
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nearing completion and the contractor 
expects to be ready to turn it over in 
about 10 days. Construction work is 
already 30 days over the contract time 
for completion and the promoters are 
anxious to get possession and begin op- 
erations, which will be started just as 
soon as the first machines are erected. 
T. J. Wallner, president and general 
manager, left Thursday for Philadelphia 
on a purchasing trip and will be joined 
by J. P. Miller, secretary, for the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
which will be held in that city. 


*Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., Canada, have awarded to 
John Hayman & Sons Co., Ltd., 432 
Wellington St., the contract for the con- 
struction of the first unit of the proposed 
four-unit, $250,000 expansion program of 
the company. Bids will be asked later 
for the second unit. 


Model Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, have applied to the city 
architect’s department for a permit to 
build a $20,000 plant at 179 John St., 
Toronto. 


Fact and Gossip 


California Knitting Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., recently formed with a 
capital of $25,000 to operate a local mill, 
will be represented by Henry Haves, 712 
Union Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, an at- 
torney. The incorporators are LeRoy 
Taylor, and Horace Levoy. 


Trio Knit Outer-Wear Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This is the name of a concern 
that has leased manufacturing space on 
the third floor of the building 77 E. 
Wister St., Germantown, for a term of 
years. 


*Sevierville (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills 
have 126 latch-needle machines, 134 rib- 
bers and 20 loopers in operation. The 
treasurer of this concern, which has 
taken over the Charles H. Bacon Co., is 
S. L. Atchley, and Clyde Robinson has 
been named as superintendent. The cap- 
ital stock amounts to $60,000. 


| SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Silk Co., Inc., Holyoke, 
is installing four warpers, with 
the accompanying winders, fullers and 
slasher, to increase its production of cot- 
ton, rayon and silk novelties, which in- 
clude a line of drapery fabrics. The 
addition of these to the regular line of 
rayon taffetas, slip satins and casket 
linings has entailed an increase of the 
plant force. 


Jennings 


M ass., 


Fact and Gossip 


Artcraft Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently organized with capital of $100,000, 
to operate a local broadsilk mill, will be 
represented by K. Smith, 304 17th Ave., 
Paterson, one of the principal incorpora- 
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tors. Other incorporators are S. Hun- 
ter and H. Kypers. 


Kaufman Bros., Paterson, N. J., are to 
locate a mill at Warren, R. I. A. J. Weil, 
an official, states unsettled conditions in 
Paterson caused the decision to change, 
and that plans call for operations to 
begin at Warren as early as June. The 
company seeks a 10-year tax exemption 
period. It will employ 700, with the an- 
nual payroll above $700,000. 


Lipkan Silk Co., Inc., Stroudsburg, 
Pa., recently organized with a capital of 
$40,000 to operate a local silk throwing 
mill, will be represented by Thomas F. 
Kane, 2627 North Main Ave., Scranton, 
Pa., who has been elected treasurer. 
Other incorporators include C. H. 
Rhodes, of the A. R. K. Silk Mills and 
Pocono Ribbon Mill, both with mills at 
Stroudsburg; and <A. G._ Gearhart, 
Stroudsburg. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Passaic (N. J.) Piece Dye Works 
have applied to the local zoning board 
for permission to erect a building for 
storage purposes. 


Gaede Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is completing the installation of 
machinery in its finishing department 
which will bring its capacity up to 700 
pieces daily. 


Rhode Island Dyeing & Service Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., a new concern incor- 
porated under the laws of Rhode Island, 
is installing machinery in a manufactur- 
ing building on Buell St., which has just 
been leased, and expects to start oper- 
ations in the near future. The company 
has a capitalization of $60,000 and the 
following officers: President, Eugene 
Tetreault; secretary, Theodore Hebert; 
treasurer and manager, Joseph Tetreault. 


*Fairforest Fininshing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has given $250,000 worth 
of contracts to H. W. Buttersworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, for mercerizing 
and finishing ranges and calenders and 
to B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass., for bleach-house washers and 


squeezers. Lockwood, Greene Engineers, 
Inc., Greenville, S. C., are in charge of 
the letting of the contracts for build- 
ings, which will probably be given out 
in the next three weeks. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Fact and Gossip 


Linen Thread Co. of Massachusetts, 
North Grafton, Mass., returned to a 
full-time operating schedule on April 12 
after being on short time the past year. 


Fred Whitaker Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., John & James Dobson, Inc., Man- 
ayunk, Pa., have conveyed to this con- 
cern right-of-way on railroad siding, 
together with a stone mill building 
200x125 ft., on a lot with a frontage of 
465 ft. by an irregular depth in the Falls 


of the Schuylkill. The consideration was 
$51,000. 
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Underwear Awaits Warm Spell 


Summer Call for Lightweights 


Still Somewhat 


AIR buying, with no sensational de- 

mand in any direction, marked the 
current week in the knit underwear 
market. The warm weather of last 
week did not last long enough to stir a 
really big call for lightweight garments, 
though all of these lines sold at a steady 
pace. Knitters now are impatiently 
waiting for a warm spell of some dura- 
tion which will start the summer season 
on its way on a big scale. 

Knitters reported considerable de- 
mand for men’s lightweights; jobbers 
and retailers were in the market for 
both rayons and cottons. There was no 
great confidence shown, however, the 
buyers being somewhat hesitant, and 
placing only small-sized orders. Bal- 
briggans were perhaps more favored 
than either cotton or rayon; according 
to producers of these lines they were 
writing good business, and were behind 
in deliveries. One balbriggan knitter 
said he was asking ten days to two 
weeks on all orders. He added that he 
discouraged all early business, and pre- 
ferred orders for June and July ship- 
ment. 

Producers of all lightweight lines are 
running their mills at normal schedule 
for the most part. Demand does not 
justify night work, factors said, and 
they are eager to avoid overproduction. 

Knitters of men’s rayon underwear 
said they had encouraging reports about 
this market from western stores. Men 
consumers in the western cities are 
turning more and more to rayon under- 
wear, and the stores are effecting swiit 
turnover on these lines, according to 
reports reaching the mills. 


Prices Appear Steady 


Prices appear to be steady throughout 
the market. Mills are inclined to resent 
any haggling, in view of the numerous 
recent reductions, and these knitters say 
frankly that further reduction is un- 
thought of. At the heavyweight end, 
producers are waiting for some turn of 
the wheel—to wit, an increase in raw 
cotton prices—which might justify a 
rise in prices. They insist that current 
quotations cut their profit margin below 
normal. 

This sentiment appears to have effec- 
tively impressed the jobbing and retail 
trade. Certainly, these latter factors are 
in a more amiable mood, regarding 
prices. According to reports in the mar- 
ket this week, current business is being 
written with little or no argument as to 
price. 

At the women’s end, rayon turnover 
continued to be important. Several 


Laggard 


mills announced new rayon numbers in 
women’s underwear; these are priced 
above the usual $1 and $1.50 range, and 
they are viewed as indications of further 
trading-up in rayon merchandise. These 
knitters are turning more and more to 
the finer deniers, especially into the sub- 
dued luster yarns, and the result is a 
product which, they claim, offers a real 
challenge to silk. 


Bathing-Suit Call 
Thought at Peak 


Several Outerwear Firms Are Sold 
Up Into June—Fancies 
Dominate Sweaters 





The high-pressure call for bathing- 
suits, which has been one of the fea- 
tures of the outerwear market of late, 
appeared to have reached its peak, this 
week. Several important knitters said 
they were sold out, up to the beginning 
of June, and one selling representative 
told of receiving an order from the mill, 
asking that no further business be ac- 


‘cepted before the arrival of June 15. 

Jobbers and retailers are still much 
in evidence in the market. They placed 
a considerable quantity of orders during 
the week. The call was for early ship- 
ment, but mills as a rule were averse to 
taking spot business; four to six weeks 
delivery was the usual thing. 

Most of the bathing-suit mills are now 
operating on a capacity basis, and a 
number are on a 24-hour schedule. 
Women’s “sun-suits,” featuring the deep 
back which characterizes them, are sell- 
ing more actively, it was reported. 
These numbers are especially popular 
in the $36 and $39 ranges, factors said. 
The styles in women’s “sun-suits” are 
conservative, and subdued colors are 
preferred in these lines, it was noted. 

Current bathing-suit interest is not 
restricted to novelty lines, however; 
producers of ribbed staples reported ac- 
tive buying of the high-backed suits for 
women. These firms are asking six 
weeks leeway for shipment. Jobbers are 
buying these numbers confidently and in 
good-sized lots, knitters said. 

In the sweater field, fancies were still 
important, with fair business being 
written in lightweight summer lines. 
The warm weather last week cleared out 
many jobbers’ stocks of fancies, and set 
the jobbers to thinking of fall, with the 
result that there was a spurt or orders 
for heavyweights. Some knitters said 
they had already begun shipment of 
fall sweaters. 


Hosiery Market Active 


Fair Demand From Jobbers 
And Retailers—Spirals Slow 


HE eyes of the hosiery industry this 
week were focused upon the doings 
in Philadelphia, where had foregathered 
many of the leading figures of the trade, 
at the Silver Jubilee of the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition, and the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 
In the New York market, however, 
the order of the week was “business as 
usual.” It was an active week, taken 
as « whole, though neither jobbers nor 
retailers were over-enthusiastic. Knit- 
ters of men’s spirals said that these 
lines, which were moving fairly well 
several weeks ago, had slowed up con- 
siderably. The current cold and cloudy 
weather was blamed, and the producers 
were ardently hoping for a real spell of 
spring which would give the jobbing 
and retail trade “the summer buying 
urge.” Such spiral business as was 
written fell mostly in the medium-price 
range. Producers reported a good call 
for 50c. rayon half-hose; most of this 
business was in small lots and for spot 
shipment. 
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Spirals showed signs of falling off in 
popularity. Flat-knit numbers picked up 
a bit, and some of the latter move quite 
actively, it was stated. Knitters told of 
hearing complaints from the consuming 
trade that spirals were not a good propo- 
sition because they would not wear. 
These numbers are too loosely knit and 
will not stand the strain of daily use, it 
was claimed. 

Men’s rayon socks were in fair call. 
Discussing this latter market, one knitter 
commented that he found it impossible 
to get any real business for rayon half- 
hose priced above 50c. He was inter- 
ested in the recently announced plan of 
one firm to market a $1 silk-and-rayon 
number for men, and he said “if it went 
over, it would be a miracle.” 


Women’s Goods Steady 


The women’s hosiery market was 
steady, with full-fashioned selling well 
in the summer shades. The “bare-leg” 
production is now in full swing. Sev- 
eral producers said they had begun de- 
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es for Sixteen Years as the Fore- 
most Method of Hosiery Drying and Finishing 





Illustrating front, intermediate and reverse positions of forms on the SWIVEL TABLE and the 
full 180 degree turn that enables operative to adjust the stocking at every point on the form. 


today, Paramount Forms are the choice of the Majority of 


Hosiery Manufacturers, and in the 
full-fashioned field alone, close to two-thirds of the mills operate by the 
ParaMOUNT METHOD. 


WML anufacturers of Ingrains, Chiffons and all fine Hosiery should not 

fail to analyze the combination of new Paramount 

Features that produce superior quality finishing at minimum cost. Com- 

pare Investment, Maintenance, Cost of Operation, Floor Space and Satis- 

faction of Operatives — the result will reveal the many reasons for 
popularity and almost Universal Use of PARAMOUNT Fors. 


Chicago PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. New York 
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liveries of this novelty seamless stock- 
ing, and were still writing advance 
orders. There was general confidence 
among these firms that the “bare-leg” 
hosiery fad is a profitable market. 

Several who were questioned denied 
current reports to the effect that “bare- 
leg” hosiery producers had started 
price-cutting. They said they had no 
difficulty in getting their fixed charges. 
It was also stated that the amount of 
bare-leg seconds is less than has been 
reported. One knitter said he averaged 
6% seconds, and he said he had no 
difficulty in disposing of these at satis- 
factory prices. 


Yarn Finger Movement 
In Warp Knitting 


(Continued from page 77) 





threaded let us say to one color can also 
produce double tricot, in which case 
both sets of eye needles are moved side- 
ways prior to their down movement 
after they are in position as shown in 
view B; but to produce double tricot 
the bars carrying the eye-needles are 
shifted in reverse directions. 

Double atlas fabric can also be pro- 
duced with this arrangement, but it re- 
quires that the eye be shifted in opposite 
directions successively without revers- 
ing until the side shifts equal the num- 
ber of courses required in the atlas 
fabric that it is desired to produce. 

It is of course perfectly obvious that 
in the production of these double tricots 
and atlas cloths—as well as double 
leather fabrics—if certain of the eyes 
are threaded with different colors, a 
great variety of color patterns is 
possible. 

If a still greater variety of patterns 
is desired, the eye needles themselves 
individually can be made to become 
operative or inoperative to wrap the 
yarns, but to my knowledge no such 
arrangement has ever been constructed 
for knitting frames of the type just 
described or the type now about to be 
described, although it would be possible 
to organize these frames for this pur- 
pose. However, machines having this 
arrangement of eyes will be hereinafter 
described under vertical-needle warp 
machines. 

In all machines having more than one 
eye needle bar, it is of course necessary 
to duplicate the shifting mechanism; 
that is, to have a separate shifting 
mechanism for every bar used. 


Rotary-Shaft Frame 


The next basic change in the warp- 
machine construction after the hand 
frame previously described was the 
rotary-shaft-operated frame, which was 
later driven by power. This took the 
form of a machine as shown in cross 
section in Fig. 147. In this form of 
machine the needles 1 are fastened in 
leads 2, sometimes one needle to a lead, 


but usually two. The leads are clamped 
in the needle bar 3, which is rigidly 
carried on the side frames 4. The 
needles are therefore rigidly held, with- 
out movement. 

Placed between the needles are sink- 
ers (knock-over bits) 5, one for each 
needle. These sinkers are leaded or 
otherwise held solid and rigid in the 
sinker-bar 6. This bar has the rigid 
lever extensions 7 fulcrumed on the pin 
8. There are a number of these rigid 
extensions 7 fulcruming in a number of 
levers 9. These levers fulcrum on the 
rigid shaft or bar 10. At the other end 
the levers are equipped with the rollers 
11, which are operated by cams rigidly 
fastened to the rotating camshaft 12, 
which is journaled in bearings carried 
by the side frames 4. 

These levers 9 give the up-and-down 
movement to the sinkers. The sinkers 
move upward due to the roller 11 riding 
on the rising cams in the shaft 12. The 
down motion of the sinkers, as well as 
the holding of the roller against the 
cam, is made possible by a spring 1la. 

The in-and-out movement of the sink- 
ers is transmitted to the sinker bar 6 
by the hinge pins 14 in the two or more 
links 13, which are connected by pins 15 
to the levers 16. These levers fulcrum 
on studs 17 carried by supports from the 
machine frame 4. These levers 16 are 
equipped with rollers 18, which operate 
on cams rigidly fastened to the rotating 
camshaft 12, in this manner moving the 
sinkers in and out. In some construc- 
tions, springs 19 hold these rollers 
against their cams and also cause the 
sinkers to move toward the hook of 
the needles, although in other construc- 
tions another lever is added, as shown 
in dotted lines, to positively move the 
sinkers. 


The Eye Needles 


These machines are equipped with 
one or more sets of eye needles 20, 
which are leaded or otherwise fastened 
to the eye bars 21. These bars are 
carried by a number of levers 22 rigidly 
fastened to the shaft 23. The shaft is 
carried by the levers 24 which are ful- 
crumed on the shaft 25. Also fastened 
to these levers 24 are the supports 26 
and eye-needle shifting bars 27. These 
levers 24 are equipped at the other end 
with the rollers 28, which operate 
against cams rigidly fastened to the 
rotating camshaft 12. In this manner 
the eye needles with their eye bars, 
levers, and shifting bars are moved up 
and down. The up movement is through 
the positive action of the cams, and the 
down movement is through the action 
of the springs 29. 

There is also provided some form of 
support for the warp-thread roll beams 
30 with the tensioning rolls 31. There 
is included some form of interposed me- 
chanism (in some cases similar to that 
described in the hand frame for con- 
trolling the pawls 32) so that the yarn 
can be furnished as required. The ma- 
chine is also equipped, of course, with 
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the fabric roll 33 and with some form 
of take-up mechanism. 

There is also provided means for 
pressing the needles. This takes the 
form of the presser iron 34, which ex- 
tends throughout the width of the ma- 
chine and which is fastened through 
levers 35 to shaft 36. It is fulerumed 
on this shaft 36, and has extension 
levers 37 equipped with rollers 38, 
which are operated by cams rigidly 
fastened to the rotating camshaft 12. 
In this manner the pressing of the 
needles is made possible. There is 
further provided the spring 39 for with- 
drawing the presser from needle engage- 
ment. 

At one end of the machine there are 
provided regular Dawson wheels which 
are carried by bearings supported from 
one of the frames 4. These wheels are 
of the construction previously explained. 
Later evolution has added to this ma- 
chine various types of chains or Jac- 
quard mechanisms for shifting the bars 
27. There has also been added a great 
variety of other attachments with which 
it is possible to produce an endless 
variety of single and double tricot and 
fancy fabrics, including such specialties 
as filet, fishnets, plush, ete. 





Underwear Output Increases 





February Figures Show Small Rise 


Over January 


Knit underwear production in the 
United States in February showed a 
slight increase over January, according 
to statistics compiled and announced by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The total of unfilled orders, first of 
month, and new orders received during 
the month, was 3,371,605 for February 
and 2,968,188 for January; these figures 
were for a group of 143 identical 
establishments. 

The increase was slight in most in- 


stances, and was registered in the 
majority ° of men’s, women’s, boys’, 
misses’, children’s and infants’ lines. 


Men’s heavyweight production in Feb- 
ruary was: union suits, 133,624; shirts, 
34,702 and drawers, 33,414; as against 
the following figures for January: union 
suits, 127,113; shirts, 34,934; drawers, 


33,534. Summer output of men’s gar- 
ments rose in similar proportions; 
union suits jumped from 84,042 in 


January to 92,716 in February; shirts 
rose from 122,446 in January to 132,- 
238 in February. February’s end-of- 
month stock in men’s garments was 
lower than that of January. 


Ritca Hosiery Mills, Statesville, N. C., 
have just completed a new plant with 
floor space of 20,000 sq.ft., and will soon 
be producing men’s fancy rayon half 
hose. D. C. Ritchie is president and 
treasurer of the new company, which is 
capitalized at $100,000. 


H. K. Regar & Sons, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Pa., have closed their Cedartown, Ga., 
plant and moved the equipment to An- 
niston, Ala., where they recently pur- 
chased the Anniston Hosiery Mills. 
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Like a Brook 
Through the Woods— 


Silk decorations give a touch of life 
and contrast to fine woolens and 
worsteds. 


AMERICAN SPUN SILK 
100% PURE SILK 


Silk in its most Economical Form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Another Quiet Week 
In Cotton Goods 





Consuming Public Still Interested 
in Wash Goods—Strikes 
Now Effective 


The New York cotton goods market 
continued quiet last week although some 
centers noted a slight improvement. 
The dull period dates from the Wall 
Street scare due to credit restrictions, 
but leaders are divided as to whether or 
not this was the cause of the decline of 
activity which featured the first half of 
March, The credit unrest probably has 
had an indirect effect, but there are 
other more immediate factors, according 
to trade opinion. Heavy purchasing 
must necessarily be followed by a let- 
down, and moreover there are seasonal 
influences and cotton crop conditions to 
keep in mind. Almost any one of these 
could be magnified to a point where a 
consumer would adopt a hesitant course 
of action. 

Well informed sources consider that 
there is no abatement of interest on the 
part of the consuming public. Even 
though sales of gray goods to converters 
have fallen off, these same people are 
hard pushed to make satisfactory de- 
liveries on wash goods orders now in 
hand. 

There has been no marked change in 
the southern labor situation. While 
this condition is one of great interest to 
the cotton goods industry, there has been 
little actual effect on the market. In 
this it parallels the recent New Bed- 
ford strike, where the condition of the 
non-striking competitive mills was un- 
improved throughout the length of the 
trouble, even though a great deal of 
production was taken from the market. 

Print Cloths: Print cloths sales im- 
proved slightly during the week, but 
were sold on a very narrow profit mar- 
gin in many cases. Even with a slight 
improvement, orders remained small and 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Apr. 17 Apr. 10 Apr. 18 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 20. 45¢ 20. 65¢ 20. 50c 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 54-5ic 5i0 54-60 
384-in.,64x60, 5.35 74-7ic 7}c 7}-7}c 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 84-830 83-84c = 
39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 9}-94c ie 93- e 
39 -in.,80x80, 4.00 103-10fc 104-10fe 10f-Ile 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in.,56x60,4.00 8-82c 8$-84c 84-9 
36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 = 10gc 10§-103c 
37 -in.,48x48, 4.00 8-8}c 84-8hc 74-8c 
Pajama Checks 
364-in.,72x80,4.70  84-8$c  8)-8}c 9c 
364-in.,64x60,5.75 7$-7ice  7}-7ic 7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. Ile ll-I lhe Ile 
Denims,2.20..... _I7e 17c 18c 
Tickings, 8o0z..... 22-23%c 22-23}c 21-22}c 
Standard prints... Ste Ske %e 
astern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... llée Il}e 104c 


FABRICS 


scattered. No marked price changes 
were evident, but trading was in the 
lower range of quotations. The 64x60s 
were firm at 7ic., although bids of 74c. 
for round lots, May-June delivery, were 
reported. Sellers felt that this price 
had been accepted in a few houses, but 
no one admitted to it. 

Sheetings: The general lack of in- 
terest was felt by the sheetings. Some 
sellers noticed a slight gain, but not 
enough to cause prolonged cheering. 
Most sellers considered the market un- 
changed, although the current week 
opened with a little interest and held 
forth promise of improvement if the 
trend can be maintained. 

Colored Goods: Colored goods sales 
fell off, although movement of these 
fabrics for export held up well and ac- 
counted for a good proportion of the 
week’s turnover. Wash goods prospects 
look as favorable as ever. Cotton gar- 
ments have held prominent places in 
retail style shows, and several New 
York department stores have been fea- 
turing these garments. 


Spot Deliveries of 


Light Grays Sought 





Clothiers Seem Unable to Forsee 
Wants—Clothiers-to-Trade 
Duplicating 


Whether hand-to-mouth buying policy 
is a permanent fixture in the wool goods 
field, is hard to say, but its psychological 
effect is so great that it seems to have 
rendered buyers no longer able to vis- 
ualize future needs and wants. An 
outstanding example is the continued 
call for light gray fabrics for immediate 
cutting. This condition was predicted 
by sellers six months ago, and several 
of them capitalized the fact and made 
up goods to meet the demand that their 
judgment told them would exist around 
this time. Their conclusion has been 
borne out by events, but there are indi- 
cations that the supply of available 
goods is fast diminishing. 

Delivery of sample yardages for fall is 
still a sore spot in some minds. Only 
a small proportion of the clothing houses 
have their men on the road and these 
same houses have done a fair amount 
of duplicating on fall piece goods. 
Other clothing manufacturers have not 
yet started their road men, and are 
clamoring for delivery of sample pieces. 
The mill man’s side of the story is that 
buyers do not take into consideration the 
time necessary to manufacture the fab- 
ric. They place orders and expect a 
mill to pick goods out of thin air and 
have them ready for delivery over night. 
“It can’t be done,” but buyers do not 
seem to be aware of the fact. 

Further duplicating from tailers-to- 
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the-trade was registered lately. Some 
selling houses have booked an excep- 
tional amount of business from this 
source, but like any other statement 
about the industry today it must be made 
with reservations; some have, but many 
have not. 


Mills Clear Spring 


Lines at a Price 





Increased Call for Summer 
Chiffons Reported by 
Broadsilk Factors 


The call for Spring prints dropped 
perceptibly during the week, and certain 
broadsilk mills did some sharp cutting 
in prices to clear these numbers. Cut- 
ters and piece goods buyers showed in- 
creasing interest in summer fabrics. 
Chiffons came to the front quite de- 
cidedly, factors reported; the summer 
styles in chiffons, especially the pastels 
with light grounds, were in good de- 
mand; the call was pretty evenly divided 
between medium-sized and large florals. 
Other sheers, notably voiles, also were 
being sought by cutters. 

Weavers said a large part of their 
current business in summer goods is 
coming from piece goods buyers, repre- 
senting large store organizations. These 
buyers were unusually active, and placed 
a good quantity of business, it was 
stated; crepes and radiums were the 
most sought-for fabrics. 

The idea of harmonizing silks to 
shades of suntan, which is being ex- 
ploited considerably, is reported to be 
proving very successful. The depart- 
ment stores have taken up the plan with 
much enthusiasm, and are linking this 
idea to the growing interest in sunburn 
as a summer vogue. These stores were 
stated to be placing good-sized orders. 
It was not infrequent for a store to buy 
an entire range of sun tints, in cantons, 
sheers and flat crepes, it was said. 

V oiles—Steady demand, mostly spot. 

Chiffons—Active call for summer chif- 
fons, medium and large florals preferred. 

Crepes—Quieter, with some price- 
cutting on spring lines. 

Silk Situation at a Glance—Propuc- 
TION: Increase in summer chiffon out- 
put. Mills begin small-scale production 
of fall lines. 

Stocks—Spring stocks low. 
mer lines fair. 

SENTIMENT—Satisfactory, but better 
weather is awaited to spur buying of 
summer fabrics. 


Sum- 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York, 
have leased the easterly store, basement 
and mezzanine at 205 West 39th St., and 
will occupy this space on or about Feb. 
1, 1930. This space will be used for a 
showroom and selling headquarters for 
the firm’s departments catering to the 
dress trade. 
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MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ENGINEERS 


BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 
ATA 
cit = EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
=—~"\. 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ESD 
TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 


L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


= RYERSON 
mn S 7 x E L 


Immediate Shipment From Stock 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine.: Chicago, Milwaukee, St.Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City. 


TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President | 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK-—BOSTON 





s 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U. 8S. Pat. Office 
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J. P. ‘STEVENS & CO., Th, 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotationg) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


- SWIE T BANDS 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
Muzzy Bros. Mill Supply Co., Inc. 


227 Van Houten St., Paterson, N. J. 
Foreign Office—2 Rue Royale, Lyons, France 





Ww. E. Ss. ‘DYER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 
struction and Operation, industrial Buildings, Special 
Processes and Devices 


Land Title sheteiiiticad PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


740 Grosvenor rome Providence, R. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. | 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg | 


oe BBs tes CRAYONS | 
LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY | 
Lowell, Mass, U.S. A. 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 











FINANCIAL 


Amoskeag Co. Reports Loss 


Advances in Pacific, Arlington and Amoskeag— 


Loring Combine 


Boston, April 17. 

OLLOWING the auction sale last 

week of 40,000 shares of Pacific 
Mills stock at 414 there has been 
steadily increasing activity in the open 
market, particularly since Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., local bankers, acknowledged 
that they were the buyers of the 
auctioned lot. Sales on the local ex- 
change Monday were in excess of 2,500 
shares, prices ranging between 374 to 
354, while today the stock closed at a 
new high of 374. Amoskeag appears 
to have benefitted from the activity in 
Pacific, despite the discouring finan- 
cial statement at today’s annual meting ; 
at today’s closing of 194 the stock shows 
a net advance for the week of 13 
points. Bigelow-Hartford common has 
also been more active within a range of 
1044 to 1054, but textile shares at 
today’s auction sales showed no appar- 
ent effect of increased interest in 
such securities, although Arlington, 
Plymouth Cordage and National Fabric 
common netted substantial gains. On 
the other hand Nashua common at 424 
was off 14 points, Naumkeag at 128} 
declined 17 points and Ludlow Associ- 
ates at 180 was off 54 points. 


Amoskeag Reports Loss 


The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. for the fiscal 
year ended December 31 last shows an 
indicated loss from operations of $960,- 
698, after paying bond interest of $861,- 
792, this comparing with a profit 
similarly figured for the 1927 fiscal 
year of $508,776. With the income ac- 
count made up for Federal tax purposes 
the operating loss before depreciation 
was $583,981, and after depreciation 
was $1,723,393. The company showed 
total quick assets of $16,123,904 and 
quick liabilities of $28,223, as compared 
with quick assets at the end of 1927 of 
$15,788,702 and quick liabilities of 
$43,942. The profit and loss and re- 
serve item for Dec. 31 last was $15,- 
025,860, as compared with $17,764,336 
at the end of the 1927 fiscal year. 
Treasurer F. C. Dumaine yeported in 
part to stockholders as follows: “The 
year’s figures compiled by the com- 
pany’s customary method indicate a loss 
from operations aggregating $960,698. 
Included in the account were charges 
of $75,129 for bad debts, $1,020,198 for 
repairs, $337,959 for new machinery, 
and substantially $95,000 for bringing 
machinery from Fitchburg and printing 
new securities, an expense that can 
reasonably be considered extraordinary, 


Offers 


Preferred Stock 


but no charge was made for the reduc- 
tion of inventories or depreciation. Be- 
sides the reduction in net quick, due to 
the loss from operations, $1,798,058 
was charged off from the value of the 
plant. This arises from the abandon- 
ment of the mills at Fitchburg and has 
no relation to the decrease in quick. 
The amount charged off from the value 
of the plant, because of the abandonment 
of the Fitchburg mills is a separate, ad- 
ditional deduction for income tax pur- 
poses, which sum, you will observe, has 
been deducted from the reserve for 
shareholders. The cotton mills pro- 
duced 100 million yards compared to 
224 million in the banner year of 1912. 
Gross sales for all departments were 
$28,309,349 against $56,319,933 in 1920. 
The prevailing market prices for tex- 
tiles during the last year have not 
equalled costs. It was pointed out to 
you a year ago that this was likely to 
occur. Much the same conditions still 
exist, and unless a change takes place. 
the prospects for the immediate future 
are not encouraging.” 


Durham Hosiery Mills 


At the annual meetings last Tuesday 
of stockholders and directors of the 
Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Presi- 
dent D. P. Carey made a detailed report 
of the physical and financial reorganiza- 
tion of the company that took place dur- 
ing the last six months of the 1928 
fiscal year and stated that “the pros- 
pects for 1929 are very favorable and 
we look forward to a satisfactory year.” 
Mr. Carey was re-elected president, the 
other officers being A. H. Carr, vice- 
president and treasurer, W. F. Carr, 
vice-president and secretary, and J. L. 
Davis, assistant treasurer. The com- 
pany has been divested of interest in 
subsidiary corporations, and the plants 
at Goldsboro, N. C., High Point, N. C., 
and Mebane, N. C., that have been 
closed for some time are to be sold. The 
building on Leonard Street, New York 
City, that was owned by the company, 
was sold during the year, and sales 
headquarters are to be moved from New 
York City to Durham, although an 
office in New York City will be main- 
tained as headquarters for the sales- 
men. 

It was brought out in President 
Carey’s statement to stockholders that 
the plants as a whole are working at the 
present time, at 904% of maximum pro- 
duction, that the spinning department is 
working 100%, that unfilled orders for 
hosiery are 24 times greater than they 
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were a year ago at this time, and that 
unfilled orders for yarn are 2} times 
greater than they were a year ago. Some 
departments of the plant have enough 
orders on hand to keep operating for 
nearly a year. Orders received for 
hosiery during the first three months 
of this year were almost 40% greater 
than they were during the similar period 
of last year. Reserve stock has been cut 
down more than 65% during the past 
year, or almost to the reserve needed to 
supply rush orders. The full-fashioned 
plant is working from one o’clock Mon- 
day morning to 11 o’clock Saturday 
night, and has on hand unfilled orders 
amounting to more than 300,000 dozen 
pairs. Fourteen new machines are go- 
ing into this plant, four of them already 
installed, with prospective addition of 
others to 14 already ordered just as soon 
as they can be obtained. 

In regard to the decrease in fixed 
assets of the company, it is explained 
that ten years ago, which was the boom 
time following the war, an appraisal 
was had and a large sum added to the 
valuation of assets of the company. This 
has been written off the books and de- 
preciation taken for the ten years. 
“The new valuation,” says President 
Carey, “is, in my estimation, a fair one, 
and represents the present value of the 
plants.” 

The write-offs referred to by Presi- 
dent Carey aggregate $5,193,682, and 
after deducting gross surplus as of Dec. 
31 last, of $630,860, leaves a deficit as 
of that date of $4,562,822. The princi- 
pal write-offs were as follows: Shrink- 
age of book values of investments, 
$107,912; deferred charges, including 
advertising and brand promotion and 
bond discount, $342,653; new reserves 
created, $145,920; appreciation of prop- 
erty values written off, $2,446,404; ad- 
justment of depreciation on basis of 
standard rates, 1919-28, $1,653,316; ob- 
solete machinery, 1919-28, $249,011; 
value of real property written down to 
approximate market value $239,809. 

The operating statement for the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 31 last, shows sales, 
less discounts, allowances and freight of 
$5,504,179; cost of goods sold, including 
depreciation, $4,874,018; selling ex- 
pense, $358,383 ; administrative expense, 
$129,721, leaving operating profit of 
$142,056. After deducting interest, un- 
collectable accounts, etc., aggregating 
$74,599, net income for the year of 
$67,457 was carried to surplus. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers 


In addition to its offer last week to 
stockholders of record April 12, of 
rights to subscribe to 60,000 additional 
common stock voting trust certificates 
at $25, the United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc. (the Loring combine), is 
offering for public subscription through 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston bankers, 
$3,500,000 of 6% cumulative convertible 
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preferred stock, series A, at $100 and 
accrued dividend, to yield 6%. This 
issue and the prior 6% convertible pre- 
ferred stock rank equal to dividends and 
are both callable at $110 per share and 
accrued dividends. The series A issue 
is convertible at the option of the holder 
into common stock on the basis of $35 
a share for the first third surrendered 
for conversion, $45 a share for the sec- 
ond third and the balance at $55 a 
share. At the completion of this 
financing the corporation will have out- 
standing $5,000,000 of 6% cumulative 
preferred, $3,500,000 of 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred, series A, and 
300,000 shares of no par value common 
stock. The Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 
Seneca Textile Co., and York Mfg. Co., 
the combine’s converting and _ mer- 
chandising units, have an annual sales 
volume of approximately 200,000,000 
yards of cotton, rayon and silk products 
of a sales value of about $30,000,000. 
It has also acquired the Arkwright Mill, 
Fall River, Mass., which is being re- 
equipped for the manufacture of fine 
goods on a night and day basis, the Ash- 
land Cotton Jewett City, Conn., 
which will be operated on rayon cloths, 


the Page Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., and three of the Langley group 
of mills in South Carolina; another 


northern mill will be acquired in Fall 
River, Mass., and the company expects 
to have finishing plants in operation, 
both in the North and South by the end 
of the year. Commenting upon pros- 
pective earnings, President Homer 
Loring is quoted as follows: “The busi- 
ness of the converting houses associated 
with United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc., is running substantially 
ahead of 1928, which year was very sat- 
isfactory. Seven mills and two finish- 
ing plants should be placed in operation 
during the next eight months and the 
earning prospects are more than equal 
to our estimates of over twice the pre- 
ferred dividend requirements at the 
time the company was formed. I am 
confident that by the end of this year 
the company will be running at a rate 
which should show substantial earnings 
available for the common stock.” 


Collins & Aikman Corp. 


The Collins & Aikman Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Bristol, R. I., for the 
fiscal year ended February 28 last, re- 
ports net profits, after depreciation, in- 
terest and federal taxes, of $1,905,555, 
which is equivalent after dividends on 
the 7% preferred stock to $1.85 a share 
on the 591,833 shares of no par com- 
mon outstanding. The 
previous report for 


company’s 


was the nine 


months’ period from June 1, 1927, to 
March 3, 1928, and showed net of 
$1,653,623, equivalent after preferred 


dividends to $1.76 a share on the com- 
mon stock. The operating profit for 
the last fiscal year was $2,950,080, and 
after all charges and preferred dividends 
of $810,183, a total of $1,095,422 was 
carried to surplus account. The net 
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quick assets, or working capital, at the 
close of the last fiscal year stood at 
$9,071,155, and the profit and loss sur- 
plus was $1,724,587. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


The Holeproof Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., reports net profits after 
all charges for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31 last, of $613,985 which, after 
dividends on the 7% preferred stock, 
left $449,520 for the common. Working 
capital aggregated $3,585,116. During 
the last two fiscal years in excess of 
$1,000,000 was spent for modern ma- 
chinery and increasing production facili- 
ties, these expenditures having been pro- 
vided for out of current profits. 


Nonquitt Meeting Adjourned 


A bill in equity was filed at the Suf- 
folk County Court, last Monday; by 
the committee of stockholders of the 
Nonquitt Spinning Co., headed by J. A. 
Newman, and the adjourned meeting of 
stockholders called for Tuesday was 
further adjourned until April 30. The 
notice sent to stockholders advising 
them of the April 30 meeting, restates 
the recommendations of the directors 
acted upon at the March 19 meeting, 
and as the directors control stock and 
proxies in excess of the necessary two- 
thirds vote, it is assumed that their 
recommendations will prevail. 


Financial Notes 


Charles F. Rowley and Reuben Duns- 
ford, receivers for the Hamilton Mfg. 
Co., cotton goods, Lowell, Mass., sub- 
mitted their final report to the Suffolk 
County (Mass.) Superior Court last 
week showing the creditors had been 
paid in full and that after converting all 
assets of the company into cash there 
was a balance of $41,367. A dividend 
of 90c. a share to stockholders as of 
April 5 last, has been ordered, and fol- 
lowing allowance to receivers for their 
services there may be a small additional 
dividend. 

Under date of April 15, directors of 
the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
New Bedford, Mass., notified stock- 
holders of their willingness to purchase 
12,000 shares of the company’s common 
stock at $90 per share, the offer being 
good until April 26. The company has 
been paying regular dividends of $6 on 
the common and the stock has been sell- 
ing recently within a range of 714 to 
76. In 1922 the company declared a 
hundred per cent stock dividend increas- 
ing its capital to $4,000,000. In 1926 
it purchased and retired 4,000 shares, 
reducing the common to $3,600,000. 
Treasurer Clifton W. Barlett states that 
the present transaction has no other 
significance than the fact that the com- 
pany has the available cash to buy the 
stock if shareholders care to sell at the 
stated price. 

Earnings of the Delaware Rayon Co., 
Newcastle, Del., for the first quarter of 

1929, after deducting depreciation, divi- 
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dends on preferred stock, but before 
Federal taxes, were $92,628. This rep- 
resents $1.05 a share on Class A stock, 
as compared with approximately 15c. a 
share in the first quarter of 1928. A 
dividend of 75c. a share was paid April 
15 to Class A stockholders of record 
April 10. Orders are booked to the 
capacity of the plant and the outlook for 
the balance of the year is reported to be 
exceptionally good. This company is 
closely associated with the New Bed- 
ford Rayon Co. 

Tucker, Anthony & Co., bankers, New 
Bedford, Mass., have issued their 1929 
edition of “Statistics of the New Bed- 
ford Cotton Mills,” containing latest 
comparative financial statements, divi- 
dend records, equipment, officers and 
directors. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
5 Ludlow.. 100 180 —54 
60 Naumkeag.. 100 1283 —! 
20 National Fabric, com. 100 122 +2 
100 Arlington......... . 100 338-3 +1 
200 Nashua,com........ 100 424 —-12 
2 Plymouth.......... 100 §=73 +14 
25 Grinnell Mfg..... 100 «49 —7s 
412 Total 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘Public Sale” are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Ree sess caenesss 67} 68 72 
aS SO 45} “ae rae 
RE 193 oS ae 
po eae en eae bins os 334 ? . 
ec eae 
Berkshire Cot............. 108 115 a45 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 1053 = 
clea ne ce hb oN o8 135 135 
Re wisis Os sia.dwa,ce's 70 &2 : 
TONNE OUNL... s2 o:escccwese 99 101 103 
oes eneeees 101 100 104 
SINNER 50 io-u0.0-6 vee 3s 53 2 6 
Hamilton een ehoreeae 514 50 54 
Hill. . ppentesesnar ens zz 3 on 
Ipswich, pf See tate eee ei 6 
OE ESS rere 55c. 2 
SR Gs wis. 6 Se id 85 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso.............. 180 180 182 
Merrimack, com........... 1703 170 —o 
ere 423 44 47 
NS ss o:d 6-0 09016 87 85 89 
Naumkeag... . 1283 128 131 
ke Se” einen 70c = ; 
| Ea ea ea 39 eee 35 
7 ES esr 373 Ne 
PE 6 ibg sb s'ki01¥.0 6% 0.5 99 99 100 
ee Goring. . eaten ts 73 70 73 
WE 65.06% hae 14 12 14 


Slight Recession in Southern 
Textile Stocks 


CuarioTtTe, N. C., April 13.—The 
weekly review of southern textile stocks 
as furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co. 
shows a slight recession in the bid price 
of 25 of the most active common stocks 
for the week ending today as compared 
with the closing bid price for the pre- 
vious week, 

Trading throughout the week was 
relatively quiet and the same list of 
stocks showed an average bid price of 
97.52 as compared with 97.80 for the 
week ending April 5 








COTTON YARNS 








Spinning Margins Small 


Yarns 


Declining 


Faster Than Cotton 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH there has been no 

decided change in the raw material 
situation there has been a_ further 
weakening in yarn prices and manu- 
facturers are buying at lower figures 
than last week, in the popular counts 
especially. A continuation of this con- 
dition during recent weeks has resulted 
in a contraction in spinners’ margins 
and it is possible for manufacturers to 
buy many counts at the same prices 
they paid last summer when the cotton 
market was several cents under the 
present level. 

At that time 10s cones were selling 
as low as 294c. and although spinners 
are quoting that count at 3lc. and 
higher at present it is possible for 
knitters to buy an average grade at 30c. 
for 10s and there are reports of sales 
at a half cent lower. This was an un- 
fortunate condition for the market to be 
in for the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Knitting Arts Exhibition as few 
knitters are inclined to buy with prices 
sagging each weak and a majority 


prefer to wait for strength to make 
itself apparent before they cover addi- 
tional needs. 


Several Large Sales 


There have been a number of fair 
sized sales to Up-State underwear 
manufacturers during the week, sales 
being made at the Show that had been 
held in abeyance during the previous 
week, good grade yarn for that trade 
being moved on the basis of 40c. for 30s. 
Buying has not been general but manu- 
facturers here and there believe the 
decline in yarns is offering them an 
opportunity which they should avail 
themselves of and sales result when 
spinners name such firms attractive 
prices. 

The market is spottier than for a long 
period, large spinners stating they find 
conditions quiet, while there are as 
many others who report fairly active 
trading for the last two weeks. Inquiry 
is not general but when the seller is 
willing to name prices half cent under 
the market then business of medium 





b> 


proportions usually results. Examples 
of this are seen in sales of weaving 
counts. 

When spinners or selling agents are 
willing to quote 20s-2 warps of average 
quality at 35c. then they are able to sell 
fair sized amounts, one house reporting 
sales of 200,000 Ib., and 100,000 Ib., of 
this variety. There is a better interest 
in 20s-2 than in 30s-2, the latter count 
again becoming dull as in previous 
weeks. Spinners refuse to quote 20s-2 
warps of average grade at less than 
36c., although dealers state the market 
decline has made it impossible to sell 
further amounts at more than 354c. at 
the most. 


Larger Specifications 


There has been even more weakness 
in 30s-2 and sales of this count have 
been made as low as 39c., although 
spinners continue to hold at 41c. to 42c. 
Plush quality is quoted on the basis of 
374c. for 20s-2 and 43c. for 30s-2, with 
little demand from that trade for new 
business being noted. Improvement in 
plush yarns is coming from the larger 
specifications arriving on old contracts 
and this is an indication in the near 
future spinners of plush yarns will re- 
ceive new business, although manufac- 
turers of goods of this type are not 
particularly busy. 

A large inquiry for carpet yarns was 
made during the week, one firm being in 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 











Cotton Yarn Quotations 








Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 








SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) Seeeetseens OR IR ons so nes $0.68 -00. 70 
4s to 8s....... $0. 314-$0. 32 EE $0.35}-$0.363  368-2....... 11! 544- | 563 80e-2... 222... a oe 
scar snkcons 32- .32% Re nancoas <30e> .30 486 @ed.. . .. ss - (564-158) Wed... 0.00.00. 1.13 — 9.15 
cde ovpech 324-133 Te ee SI cécace nes aie ,00e Wri. os .xsceeee 1.38 = 1.40 
PS -333- .34 Me wicstsnews sas -40 - .404 
i? -s6ekuacwe .344- = .35 _ ree -47- .49 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES = ceeaciaedene: Guanes a MEesiscevadenes $0.51 -$0.52 
$0.314-$0. 32 $0.39 -$0.40 Eeereeresehiss shebe= e “434 - Meira Caomieeere's “oa - “7 
.32}- 33 40 ae .41 188 eee ee eee reese serene a “43 50s sete ewe wwe eee "39 - 61 
. 334- 34 44 a 46 20s eee eee eee ee te ewe we 44 60s eeereeseoesese 68 = “20 
34 in 344 47 a 49 24s seeeeeseseee 8 seeees = * 464 70s steerer eeeeeees "78 >= 80 
35 - 358 52 a 54 28s ee es 48 80 eee eeeresreeere "93 — "95 
354- $ 364 =e — 58 —«_—_—OB eae eeeceecee sevens . 4 Bi ccccccccccses e ww «6 
+38 -— 239 608-2... eee cee - 65 MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS os fectwoduwe sae cone ei cae alt ee 7-2 2 
is ea $0. 323-$0. 33 Ds chai $0. 38}-$0. 39 whee ee eees 7 = . Ratan sd aitcnas .50 = I. 
inci saeunes = saree " 34° MR ck y tine spe tie 9- .394 os tee eeeeees - ~ oe 100s-2........... 1.82 — 1.87 
MR ineresakas | asset - .34 Bis wdterais Biot ttt - 41 Bes 8ee =< 7° x 1208-2.......... aan - 2.35 
Bese ritesces a a ee = -+ss - 2... 79 - [81 30s....-$0.83  608.......-$1.07 
TMD. novereveans Sm ae cot "87 - [90 @s....- .88 0... a 
TWO-PLY WARPS ae .99 = 1.02 Sc Fe Diisecent - 1.52 
ec eee | ee: “SS COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
OS eee - = a es, Sendidivis 65.6 ‘2 = , TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
SE os eesenns .344- } ordinary..... Z - . oe 
ape es re co cy anes - 158 eee aoe 
ie rene veins a eee ae ee itanee seehoanan <a ents 
8e-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, . 29-. 30; white, . 314; Mees ss i= 6 Aes 6M “89 94 
waste, 29 eae .62 = .64 .68 = .70 91 .%6 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) leh ‘a 2. -e ‘a 1.3 
$0.308-$0.31 0 2BBeeeeseeeeeeee sees 0.36) SOI PS eB aS 
"314- "32 me Beer een ae 364 eS Oe .87 = .89 .92- .94 '.15 1.20 
-32 = .32%4 ere - .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
a 30s reguiar....... .383- .39 close of business, Apr. 17. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
sae (308 30s extra quality $0.40j- .41% less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 139. 
-34- .343 waka s cues ws -46- .48 For staple cotton prices, see page 141. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





the market for more than 500,000 Ib., of 
coarse counts being specified. After 
the inquiry was made it was withdrawn, 
no sale being made. The buyer states 
that he changed his mind and now feels 
yarns will go lower. Therefore he will 
wait for several weeks if necessary for 
prices to decline further. This attitude 
is becoming more prevalent and a larger 
number of yarn buyers are deferring 
purchases until they watch the market, 
constantly sagging prices having its 
usual effect, destroying confidence in- 
stead of stimulating it. 


Are Bargains Here? 


Yet there are as many who feel this 
very sagging is now presenting manu- 
facturers with an opportunity which 
they should not miss. They feel yarns 
are selling on a low basis in comparison 
with the raw material price level and 
when buying again becomes more active, 
assuming cotton does not change, yarns 
will again reflect a larger profit for the 
spinner. It does not require close study 
to state that knitting yarn spinners do 
not have a large profit selling their 
product on the basis of 30c. for 10s 
when the cotton to go into it is costing 
them 20c. 

There is little activity in the combed 
and mercerized section of the market. 
Prices of combed yarns are on a higher 
level than for a long time. Mercerizers 
and manufacturers have not found it 
necessary to buy large amounts at these 
figures. Buyers who have been in the 
market state they have not found it 
necessary to pay full prices quoted for 
these qualities, but find spinners here 
and there willing to make concessions 
where they had not sold their mills up 
during the period of active buying. 
Spinners raised their prices drastically 
after the recent spurt in sales and it 
remains for the future to disclose 
whether mercerizers and knitters will 
find it necessary to pay such figures. 

More * general improvement in the 
market in both carded and combed is not 
probable until a greater degree of 
firmness in the price list is noted and 
this has not developed as yet. Until 
then hand-to-mouth buying is expected. 





Seek Yarn Improvement 
(Continued from page 75) 





run 32 sides, on yarns not coarser than 
40s, when relieved of the duties con- 
nected with cleaning the frames. The 
most important cleaning was attended 
to in the day time, which included pick- 
ing of rolls, while the less important 
cleaning was done at night. The work 
of cleaners was systematically planned, 
and it was said that hands cleaned 24 
sides in day time and 54 sides at night. 

The customary luncheon of the 
division was held jointly with the 
Civitan Club of Charlotte in the main 
dining room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. An entertaining program, con- 


sisting of musical numbers and a 
dramatic sketch by members of a local 
talent organization, were provided dur- 
ing the luncheon, while David “Clark, 
editor of Southern Textile Bulletin, 
explained to the Civitans the functions 
of the Southern Textile Association. 

After the meeting had adjourned, 
many of the mill men present attended 
an exhibition baseball game between the 
New York Yankees and the Charlotte 
club of the South Atlantic League, as 
the guests of the Terrell Machine 
Works, of Charlotte. 


Yarns Dull and Unchanged 


Carded Yarns Are Selling in Small 
Scattered Lots 





New York.—Judging from dealers 
statements, there is nothing new in the 
New York carded cotton,yarn market. 
There is a certain amount of day-to-day 
business, but most of it is for small 
lots. Several sellers mentioned that 
they had heard of an increased amount 
of inquiry, but. stated that they per- 
sonally had not participated in any of 
it. None of this increase could be 
tracked further than the hearsay stage 
and one factor referred to it as “the 
bunk.” 

Prices have met little change as far 
as open asking prices are concerned. 
The majority of spinners are firm at the 
same levels prevailing for the last three 
weeks. There are a few not so favor- 
ably situated with orders on hand, and it 
is to these that a good part of the 
recent business has been going. It is 
almost impossible to get a customer 
interested unless at a figure substan- 
tially below the market. When this can 
be done, a moderate amount of business 
will result. 

Many feel that as a rising cotton 
market failed to scare consumers into 
the yarn market, it is logical to suppose 
that more activity will result if cotton 
should ease off somewhat. Unless the 
business of the consuming trade is at a 
very low ebb, it does not seem possible 
that they could continue to hold out 
much longer with the supplies of yarn 
now on hand. On the other side of the 
picture they seem to be doing so, and 
when yarn is needed, spinners are the 
ones who make it possible to buy at 
concessions. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
Chicago Office 


M. A. Henderson is representing the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Philadel- 
phia and Chattanooga, Tenn., in the 
Middle West, having headquarters at 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. Mr. Hen- 
derson is well known in that market 
having represented the National Yarn & 
Processing Co. there for a number of 
years. The latter concern was recently 
taken over by the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. 
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Chattanooga Yarns Inactive and 
Unchanged 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chatta- 
nooga yarn market continued quiet dur- 
ing the week ending April 13, according 
to a leading local broker. Prices were 
firm with no developments of special in- 
terest. Thrown silk in the double extra 
was quoted at $5.80 and 150 denier rayon 
at $1.30. 

Mercerized 60s-2 yarns were offered 
at 87c., 20s-2 at 65c. and 80s-2 at $1.12. 

Carded cones were inactive with 10s 
offered at 33 to 34c. and 20s at 354 to 
364c. Combed singles ranged from 42 
to 43c. for 18s to 77 to 79c. tor 70s. 


British Cotton Goods Exports 
for February 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—Exports of cot- 
ton yarns and manufactures from the 
United Kingdom during February 
amounted to £11,828,492 and the total of 
manufactured articles to £44,323,591, 
compared with £13,820,585 and £53,842,- 
638 in January, and £11,896,493 and 
£45,476,712 in February, 1928. 

For the two months ended February 
the figures were £25,649,077 and £98,- 
166,229 against £25,104,178 and £93,- 
764,992 in 1928. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
February totalled £8,761,672 represent- 
ing 326,069,800 square yards, compared 
with £10,291,120 and 379,342,300 square 
yards in January and £8,836,309 and 
316,199,900 square yards in February, 
1928. 

For the two months ended February 
the exports were £19,052,792 and 705,- 
412,100 square yards against £18,570,- 
210 and 653,606,000 square yards in 
1928. 

The cotton yarns shipped in February 
were valued at £1,755,835, the weight 
being 13,707,000 Ib. In January the 
figures were £2,223,235 and 16,923,900 
lb., and in February, 1928, £1,898,961 
and 14,491,400 Ib. 

During the two months ended Feb- 
ruary the exports were £3,979,070 and 
30,630,900 lb., compared with £3,905,974 
and 29,385,600 Ib. in 1928. 





Prices More Stable 


Continued Quiet Trading, But 
Volume Business in Sight 


Boston.— Many users of cotton 
yarns who have been delaying volume 
buying, in the expectation that a con- 
tinuance of quiet trading would break 
the market wide open on most staple 
counts, are apparently beginning to 
realize that conditions are decidedly 
different than they have been for 
several years and that a basis has been 
reached on most counts and varieties 
of yarn below which the majority of 
spinners will not go and are not obliged 
to go. F 

Users who may have been expecting 
to buy carded weaving yarns on a basis 
of 35c. for a good grade of 20s-2 warps 
now appear to be willing to buy in 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 

















Our Specialty— 
ingest 


oD Splicing 
Mercerized Yarn fry = 


and Plaiting 






| Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Glazing 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada : ; 
COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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quantity whenever such yarns are avail- 
able below a basis of 36c. 

The basis of price resistance on knit- 
ting yarns is relatively a little lower 
or around 304c. for 10s cones, and on 
southern combed yarns is around a 
basis of 67c. for 60s-2 mercerizing 
warps and 54c. for 40s single cones. 
At and slightly above these prices hand- 
to-mouth buying appears to be increas- 
ing and the number of spinners who 
will break these prices is not increasing. 

Probably the unusual discount of 
July on May cotton futures is en- 
couraging both yarn and cloth buyers 
to operate cautiously, but the compar- 
ative steadiness of yarn and cloth 
values is commencing to convince 
buyers of the fact that present prices 
are more than discounting current 
quotations of July and later months, 
and that this, plus the well sold con- 
ditions of most yarn and cloth mills, 
minimizes the risk of covering for- 
ward needs. In fact, it is questionable 
whether the buyer who is not well 
covered through the summer is not a 
greater speculator than those buyers 
who continue to operate in a hand-to- 
mouth manner. 





Unsatisfactory Waste Market 





First Quarter a Poor One For 
Sellers—Small Exports 


Boston.—The cotton waste market is 
in a sluggish condition. Most traders 
will commit themselves so far as to 
say that business is very bad, but one 
well-known member of the exchange 
expressed himself precisely by saying 
“| have never known a kindred situa- 
tion where the market has been so 
continuously bad as since last Decem- 
ber.” The general character of the 
demand, such as it is, runs to the lower 
priced spinning stocks and _ bedding 


wastes with choice spinnable wastes 
lifeless. 

A long period of unsatisfactory mer- 
chandising covering roughly the year 
to date is having the usual depressing 
effect on the tone and temper of the 
market. The saving feature of the 
situation has been the strong position 
maintained in the low priced stocks like 
picker and fly which have sold in 
volume at relatively higher prices than 
a year ago. Actual prices on these 
stocks are also higher than a year ago. 

Spinning stocks as a class have done 
poorly. The thin domestic demand for 
good comber has not been helped out 
by any substantial export business. 
Imports of cheap wastes have run 
well ahead of exports of high priced 
materials. 

The following table shows the gen- 
eral situation at this time as compared 
with a year ago: 


1928 1929 

SE eee Pee 20. 20c. 20. 65c. 
Peeler comber.......... 173-18 ec. 174-18 c. 
Peeler strips........ 164-17 ec. 164-17 ¢. 
Cholee Ry... . 2.6 cces , 8 — Bic 94-104c. 
Choice picker.......... 64- 7 7}- 8c. 
There are tired holders in every 


market and cotton waste furnishes no 
exception. The stuffing and batting 
wastes are doing a fair business at a 
fair profit. This is what a market is 
supposed to supply but picker and fly 
alone have enjoyed such a situation 
for a year to date. The agitation 
against the use of recovered materials 
in auto batts and mattresses is helping 
the general market for these new mate- 
rials as well as for linters. 

Export business was dull in Feb- 
ruary, total shipments amounting to 
436,000 Ib. of which amount 243,000 Ib. 
went to England at 13.7c. per pound; 
to Germany 130,000 Ib. at 6.2c.; to 
Italy, 56,000 Ib. at 15c. Exports from 
New York for February totalled 424,000 
Ib. The largest amount, 104,000 Ib., 








Cotton Consumption and Active Spindles 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, has issued the 
March report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active cotton spindles as follows: (Cot- 
ton in running bales, counting round as half bales, except foreign, which is in 500- 


pound bales). 


Cotton On Hand March 31 Cotton 

Cotton Consumed During In In Public Spindles 

8 Mos. Consuming Storage Active 

Ending Establish- and at During 

e March Mar. 31 ments Compresses March 

Year (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Number) 
United Btates:..665.6.. 60 1929 632,808 4,682,269 1,730,944 3,177,147 31,103,998 
: 1928 581,325 4,781,094 1,592,917 3,511,590 31,432,840 
Cotton-growing States..... 1929 480,517 3,577,605 1,257,828 2,914,759 18,097,420 
e 1928 431,812 3,549,973 1,079,629 3,238,120 17,832,864 
New England States....... 1929 130,753 939,137 405,677 96,292 11,701,884 
1928 126,635 1,029,666 437,410 113,241 12,234,014 

All other States........... 1929 21,538 165,527 67,439 166,096 1,304,694 
1928 22,878 202,055 75,878 160,229 1,365,962 

INCLUDED ABOVE 

Egyptian Cotton.......... 1929 20,490 151,950 48,694 PM waa 
; 1928 17,112 158,794 48,248 AR lk iedtewes 

Other Foreign Cotton...... 1929 7,090 48,175 32,309 ee, suwesavs 
: 1928 6,950 53,517 32,403 PU ia wee wavs 
Amer.-Egyptian Cotton.... 1929 1,421 10,330 6,214 Gao) sikvéenws 
1928 1,365 10,321 5,235 Ggee- sxeansce 

NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 

ON 8S. So5 55 oe se8 1929 76,746 554,302 228,544 Re ee 
1928 63,067 526,604 227,943 See. sektnnnéae 
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went to France at 18.2c.; to Italy 77,000 
lb. at 14.9c.; to Germany 11,000 Ib. at 
10c.; Cuba, 82,000 Ib. at 7.8c. Other 
consignments, chiefly wiping wastes, 
went to twenty other foreign countries. 
Exports from Philadelphia for February 
were insignificant, 35,000 Ib. only, of 
which amount 28,000 lb. went to Cuba 
at 12.5c. 


Current Quotations 


DOG OI cas 0 os cine cdancawends 17 —18 ¢, 
OMNI ORME Go fso.a.0 a's ocu:< aie tas 16 —I7 ¢ 
WE desis sxc cswneeees ae 154—16 c 
Choice Willowed fly............. 94—1043 
Choice Willowed picker............. 7— 8c. 
CS a ere eee 18 —19 e. 
BA CARE SOD ies ctccire ces cannes 6 — 6ce 
Spoolers (single)... 2... .scccecsees: ll —I2e¢ 


Georgia Assn.’s Program 


Interesting Speakers for Meeting at 


Brunswick Next Week 


The program for the 29th annual 
meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia to be held at 
the Cloister Hotel, St. Simons Island, 
3runswick, Ga., on April 25-26, is as 
follows: 


FIRST SESSION 
THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1929, 10:00 A.M. 

Meeting called to order by President J. J. 
Scott. 

Invocation—Dr. O. P. Gilbert, pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Brunswick, Ga. 
Address of Weicome—Howard E. Coffin, 
president, Sea Island Beach Co., Sapeloe 

Island, Sapeloe, Ga. 

Response—G. I. Parmenter, general man- 
ager, Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedar- 
town, Ga. 

Address—“‘Advertising as Related to Cotton 
Textile Manufacturing,’ Major I. D. Car- 
son, of N. W. Ayer & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Address—“The Work and Progress of the 
Cotton Textile Institute,” Geo. Solan, 
secretary, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
New York. F 

Address—“Co-operation with the Textile 
Operating Executives’ Association of 
Georgia,” Frank K. Petrea, superintend- 
ent, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Address—‘‘The Arkwrights and the South- 
ern Textile Industry,” by a representative 
of the Arkwrights, not yet named. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 25, 1929 

2:00 P.M. 

Golf Tournament—Sea Island Beach Golf 

Course. 








SECOND SESSION 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 25, 1929 
7:30 P.M. 


Annual Banquet—J. J. Scott, toastmaster. 

Speaker for the Evening—Eugene R. Black, 
Governor of the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Presentation of golf prizes and president’s 
medal. ; 
Special music and entertainment to be pro- 

vided. 


THIRD SESSION 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26, 1929, 10:00 A.M. 

Meeting called to order by President J. J. 
Scott. 

Annual Address of President, J. J. Scott, 
Scottdale, Ga. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer—D. A. 
Jewell, Jr., Chickamauga, Ga. 

Annual Report of the Traffic Manager— 
Cc. W. Chears, Atlanta, Ga. 

Annual Report of the Secretary—T. M. 
Forbes, Atlanta, Ga. 

Round table discussion of various matters. 

Report of Resolutions Committee—W. N. 
Banks, chairman. 

Report of nominating committee composed 
of past presidents. 

Election of officers. 





‘Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., have signified inten- 
tion to open for business at 40 Worth 
St.. New York. The corporation is 
capitalized at $1,500,000, at $30 per share. 
Gilbert T. Thompson is president. 
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of 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. 


MERROWING 


SSTABLISHED 1838 


MERROW 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 


machines for trimming, seaming, 


overedging and ornamenting all sorts 


of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 
Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 





See Aiso—— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. A. 








SWEATER MACHINE 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINIGHING 





BOARDS 


Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Hapitg cdi? 


TED TEXTILE 
Established 1846 ——CATALOG-—— 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


JOHN EPPLER 
MACHINE WORKS 


Builders of the 


Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Machine 


(Patented) for 


Millinery, Dress and Uphol- 


stery Trimmings and Fringes, and all other 
Machinery pertaining to this line. 


Cop Tube, Parallel Tube and Cone Machines 


and Trimmers. 


N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine 
with the... 
Little Silent 
Watchman 


STOP 


and eliminate 75% 
of your knitting 
troubles by stopping the machine when the broken needle or de- 


| fects occur. 


SIMPLICITY DURABILITY 
Circular and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


P. C. KLINGLER 


111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 


ECONOMY 

















WILDT & CO., LTD. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Knitting Machine 
Specialists 


(IMPORT and EXPORT) 


Production Winding 
of Quality 


Secured with the 
“IMPROVED 
CUP-LESS 
WINDER” 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you know the five 
points of 
“WINDING 
EFFICIENCY” 


L. T. IVES CO. 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 






ARLEY= Kay, Luuren _ WINDERS 


eussers ¥ SE RADE Y) Cop and Skein 
GY HieH#, aS For Wool, Cotton 






(2 Kn ITTING MACHINERY 
2 


ce 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


or Silk 
YARN WAXERS 


Mill Accessories 









UB UNECE 


COTTON (3) YARNS 


38 Chauncy St. . BOSTON, MASS 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in = 


Warps or Skeins The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
' Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk 

TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 

The Halliwell Company Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND Antique. Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 

ca urposes. 
New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 











ap Rena Rs Sie. | | TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
Spinners of High Grade Yarns | COTTON YARNS 


2 if ea ate single and ply. Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and 
an e 
Reverse 208. to 30s single and ply. Skeins, Cones and Tubes. Providence, R. I. 


HYDE-RAKESTRAW CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 113 Worth St., Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 


Selling Agent in Pennsylvania and New Jersey New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Z Main Office, YORK, 8. CG - All other territory open 














Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. | MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. | | HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 


Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS ' "olen Mills 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS | See eens 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


Any Count or Variety 
EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in COTTON YARNS 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY 52 Leonard St., New York 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


COTTON YARNS "¥.,,: PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Ine. 











JOHNF. STREET&CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


| 

Columbus, Georgia | 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 


1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. - Ewinc-THomas Convertine Co. 


M fact f ata . ° 
re eee Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


Cotton and Mercerized | Xe. CHESTER, PA. 
Narrow Fabrics, Webbings Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 


Electric and Spool Tapes a Specialty NS Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia ‘ DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
seamen Connection 


d H.S.RICH & CO. 
Cotton Yarn and Warps Cad Combed eS nr Net Tr 
White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 
DANA ‘WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 
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It’s not 


the externals 


You don’t judge a man by the 
“cut of his jib.” 
way with cotton yarns, you’ve 


It is the same 


got to dig under the surface to 
get the real measure of a yarn’s 
worth. 


What’s 
years? 


the 
serviced? 
These are vital considerations, 
and Cannon yarns will answer 


its record over 


How is it 


each question the way you want 
it answered. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 


Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


CANNON 
YARNS 
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You Know the 
Quality... 


. the way they are now serv- 
iced is in keeping. 


The Armstrong-Winget group 
of mills have always had a 
sturdy reputation for the excel- 
lence of their Combed Yarns. 
The fact that they are now sold 
direct cements even further the 
high regard in which they are 













and plies 


PHILADELPHIA 
308 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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80 Federal St. 
40 Worth St. 
5 Westminster St. 


66 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Johnston Bldg. 


held among mill men. 


Let us serve you, too. We offer 


Combed Yarns 


singles 


6s to 100s. 


Armstrong- 
Winget 
Mills 


A. W. LATTA, Agent 





Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 
Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 
Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 

Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 














COTTON 











Cotton Futures Quieter 





Evening-up of the May 
Position Chief Factor 


T IS doubtful whether the compara- 

tively small volume of business and 
rather narrow, irregular fluctuations in 
the cotton futures market here during 
the week, reflected anything much more 
important that a disposition to wait for 
the completion of May liquidation, for 
more impressive developments in the 
spot situation, or for something to 
cause a change of sentiment as to 
coming crop possibilities. A large 
proportion of the business has been 
connected with the evening-up of the 
May position. A large proportion of 
this, in turn, has consisted of switching 
from May to later deliveries, the 
progress of which would indicate that 
holders of May contracts have been 
quite willing to supply the current de- 
mand at a premium of about 60 points 
on May over July. More cotton is 
reaching here, no doubt, for delivery 
next month, and the local certificated 
stock which is now in the neighborhood 
of 125,000 bales, is expected to be 
further increased before the first of 
June. The movement of cotton to New 
York for the protection of short hedges 
began rather later than usual this year, 
but about 50,000 bales have reached 
here since the end of February. How 
much more may be required to com- 
plete the liquidation of the May posi- 
tion which at one time must have con- 
tained a large short hedge interest, 
remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile nothing more conclusive 
has developed with reference to coming 
crop possibilities. The weather during 
the week has been less favorable for 
farm work, but the delays coming after 
two or three weeks of good progress, 
have not been regarded seriously, while 
it is too early in the season for the 
trade to pay much attention to the low 
temperatures. The weekly report of 
the Weather Bureau on Wednesday 
read rather more favorably than many 
had *expected, stating that conditions 
were mostly fairly favorable for cotton, 
though seeding made rather slow ad- 
vance in Texas, and was interrupted by 
rain in some other sections. Perhaps 
it would be fair to summarize the pre- 
vailing view to the effect that traders 
feel that a satisfactory start to the crop 
is possible if weather conditions are 
normally favorable during April and 
May. 

It is still expected that there will be 
some increase in acreage. The private 
reports have pointed on the average to 
an increase of about 3% over last year, 
and it is probable that if a canvass 


were made of the cotton trade at the 
end of this week, it would show an 
average expectation somewhat over 
rather than under this figure. Recent 
reports meanwhile suggest a somewhat 
larger use of commercial fertilizers 
than expected last winter, and it is not 
unlikely that the present market is dis- 
counting or reflecting expectations that 
the crop will be adequately fertilized 
on an acreage at least 3% larger than 
last year’s, and that of the preliminary 
handicaps discussed during March, the 
only remaining, is the possibility of 


boll weevil damage. The latter, of 
course, constitutes a serious threat, but 
the insects may be controlled by 


weather or cultural methods. 

No important change of opinion has 
taken place with reference to the 
probable end-season carryover, as the 
lull in the domestic goods market is 
considered more or less natural after 
recent activity, while the poor reports 
from Manchester are also regarded as 
a more or less temporary phase of the 
situation. Prominent trade authorities 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week— Closed Net 
Apr. 1! High Low Apr. 17 Change 
April....... 20.41 20.49 20.20 20.20 —.21 
May 20.52 20.62 20.24 20.30 —.22 
June 20.41 20.49 20.20 20.20 —.21 
July 19.92 20.03 19.64 19.68 —.24 
August... 19.91 19.99 19.68 19.68 —.23 
September. 19.91 19.99 19.68 19.68 —.23 
October.... 19.89 19.99 19.61 19.64 —.25 
November.. 19.91 19.99 19.66 19.66 —.25 
December... 19.93 20.05 19.68 19.72 —.2I 
January.... 19.94 20.01 19.64 19.68 —.26 
February... 19.95 20.05 19.73 19.73 —.22 
March..... 19.98 20.13 19.75 19.78 —.20 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New _ Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
we YS eo. i |. 
Saturday, April 13....... y ne. oe 
Monday, April 15........ meee ESSE kiss 
Tuesday, April 16.. pe >. ae 
Wednesday, April 17.. 20.45 19.40 10.69 
Thursday, April 18....... 20.40 19.40 10.64 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


-— Stocks —— 


Prices This Last 

Apr. |! Week Year 
Se cet howe nese 19.55 313,252 302,048 
8. O.... 19.40 297,102 379,480 
eee 19.15 21,748 11,963 
ars ee te oars 19.42 26,177 34,631 
ME oe ces cs xt oni 19.50 68,265 65,568 
PNM nok Ses bs ce aceeeaie 20.45 149,650 142,390 
MEG aiNa wits ac ae te 19.50 561,778 525,083 
RS eter lane Wise aes 19.19 72,425 60,232 
EE s oS aa sins bende 18.70 192,878 203,476 
RS ES ak as) Sialdgwe Sd 19. 25 19,036 4,542 
ME o0 Sabine wastes 18. 80 10,812 12,520 
_. SSA ee WE sswavs  “ukkuee 
ME G66 i ote oss A 

we. 18.90 
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are reiterating predictions that the 
world’s carryover at the end of the 
season will be somewhere between 
4,200,000 and 4,300,000 bales. Mean- 
while the strength of the old crop 
situation as reflected by these estimates 
of the probable carryover and possibly 
by the near month premiums in the 
New York market, remains latent as a 
general factor, owing to the fact that 
the current demand in the South ap- 
pears to find sellers at about the pre- 
vailing level of prices. The demand 
may broaden, however, as shippers be- 
come more active in filling their May 
or end-season commitments, and in any 
case the strong statistical position re- 
mains to be reckoned with as a factor 
likely to minimize the influence of 
favorable crop advices, or to intensify 
the effects of unfavorable developments 
in that direction. 

The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons: 





Last 

Market Apr.10 Apr. 17 Change Year Sales 
Galveston.... 19.75 19.55 —20 19.95 3,969 
New Orleans... 19.54 19.40 —1I4 20.00 9.062 
Mobile....... 19.30 19.15 —I5 19.85 559 
Savannah.. 19.61 19.42 —19 20.05 611 
Norfolk...... 19.69 19.50 —19 20.19 1.426 
New York.... 20.65 20.45 —20 20.50 1.200 
19.44 19.19 —25 20.00 795 

18.90 18.70 —20 19.45 14.628 

OO a > Oe 

Houston...... 19.70 19.50 —20 19.90 15.767 
Dallas....... 19.20 18.90 —30 19.45 10.291 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 





Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. 90 90 -70t .63 79 
8s. 60 .65 ome . 50 59 
G. 331 . 40 . 40 .38 . 40 
Ss. an aun” «(sae é 25 . 26 
8. <tae ste «ae 28d . 83 
L. 1.00* 1.25* 1.50% 1.50% 1.63¢ 
S. 2.00* 2.00* 2.00% 2.25% 2.44% 
G. 3.00* 2.75* 2.75% 3.00% 3.29¢ 
YELLOW TINGED 
di ty -50* .60* .50*% .25% .449 
S. M... 1.00* .90*% .75% .75% ,89* 
Pc caees 1.75* 1.25% 1.25* 1.50% 1.50° 
8. L. M.** 2.50* 1.75% 1.75% 1.88* 2.149 
L. M.**.,., 3.25% 2.75* 2.50% 2.88% 2.899 
YELLOW STAINED 
Gi Wie ieas 1.50* 1.25% 1.00% 14.25% 1.30¢ 
6. MEP. a 2.25* 2.00% 1.60* 1.75% 2.01% 
Be aidewne 3.00* 2.50* 2.25% 2.50% 2.659 
BLUE STAINED 
M: GP..ce VI 1.5% 3.50 = 1.58* 
|) ae 2.25* 2.00* 2.25% 2.50% 2.22¢ 
: te 3.00* 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2.979 
*Off middling. tOn middling. 





Cotton Exchange Raises 
Commission Rates 


Members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, beginning on April 12 will 
charge new commission rates on all 
futures contracts traded in on the-ex- 
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Watch the 


Follow-Through 


How do the yarns you are using sur- 
vive dyeing and finishing’ Here is one 
ot the important tests of a yarn’s 
stamina. 

We welcome your _ subjecting 
Quissett Yarns to the most critical 
scrutiny before and after finishing. We 
are thoroughly confident that they will 
measure up. 

The smooth running character of 
these yarns is seen in the finished 
product. The dye is deep seated, full 
bloomed. The goods are soft feeling, 
attractive to the eye. 


Let us quote you on your next yarn 
order. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 


Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 


OUR years of business with the Knitting 

and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 


JAMES E. MITCHELL | 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





UPACTURING COMPANY «- 


MANUFACTURERS OF wh 
oe ; . ea sa ey 
+S 8 ; cs 
oy oy) ae > ¥. 





High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 
Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila, Pa 


RGATE CITY 
COTTON MILLS 


WHITE KNITTING YARNS ON CONES 


SOLD DIRECT 
. ., PO. BOX 1677 | 
a. AT LANTA,: GA. <r. 
rE ee WS Be ty ug 
Ss = aa Fo : y SH i aie. 
emi 


\ ic 
ites 





COTTON — Continued 


a 


change. On April 11 the members, by 
a vote of 151 for to 67 against, adopted 
an amendment to the by-laws increas- 
ing the commission on each 100 bales 
bought or sold for non-members to $15. 
This is an increase of $2.50 over the old 
rate of commission. 

The amendment adopted also in- 
creased the rate where one member of 
the exchange buys or sells for another 
from $1.25 to $1.50 for each 100 bales, 
and the rate on clearance from 75c. to 
90c. on each 100 bales cleared by one 
member for another. 





Cotton Market Quiet 





Sales in South, However, Show 
Slight Gain in Volume 


Mempuis, TENN., April 15—The cot- 
ton market here remains rather quiet, 
although sales were larger than in either 
of the two previous weeks; the sales 
total, suggestive of a fairly active mar- 
ket, was swelled by one or two large 
transactions. The average shipper is 
doing little in the way of booking new 
orders for covering his short interest. 
Large purchases and shipments during 
March are offered in explanation of the 
lull, but the growing scarcity of wanted 
grades and lengths accounts for it, in 
part at least. 

Shippers say there is good inquiry for 
descriptions that are practically ex- 
hausted, or so nearly so that it is dan- 
gerous to sell short on the chance that 
the cotton may be found; as a result 
little business is resulting from these 
inquiries. Shipper interest seems to 
center on lengths of about 1%” in 
grades of strict low middling and better ; 
demand for the lower grades is slow, but 
that a trend in favor of the lower grades 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
April 13 April 6 


19.41 19.26 
19.00 18. 85 
Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
1}-in. 


10 Markets Average 
Memphis 


ae ceeteig s oe ene aie, fos 22. 45@22.75c. 
PPA: WOOD. ce a winds sca case 23. 95@24. 25c. 
ee ree 28.50@29. 00c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. *Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis Total......... 18,520 13,367 12,689 

F.o.b. Included in Total.. 13,875 11,638 10,787 

SO RMINEE. once cies 50,804 45,481 45,735 

*Five days. 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 

For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

Net Receipts......... 9,596 6,497 8,499 

Gross Receipts....... 27,127 17,051 36,670 

Total since Aug. I1,net 814,859 631,940 734,750 

Shipments........... 3,70 33,206 42,807 

Total since Aug. 1.... 1,555,836 1,250,503 2,021,800 

OGRE GROG. cc cscccs 198,083 206,890 190,601 

Decrease for week... . 6,580 6,153 11,137 
Unsold Stock in hands 

of Memphis factors. 58,242 51,927 65,500 

Decrease for week.... 9,758 10,073 500 


may be developing is suggested by the 
fact that bright colored low grades are 
receiving slightly more attention than 
formerly. The color of low grades from 
the 1928-29 crop is much better than 
that of low grade cottons carried over 
from either of the two previous crops. 

There is hardly a chip to choose be- 
tween domestic and foreign demand, 
both being at a rather low ebb; while 
there is a modicum of small order busi- 
ness, for immediate or nearby shipment, 
more or less always present in the mar- 
ket, especially at this season, shipper 
interest is chiefly concerned with old 
commitments, running through June; 
recent mill inquiry for July and August 
shipment have not resulted in increasing 
the short interest materially, owing to 
differences in ideas as to basis and to 
the shipper’s fear that the descriptions 
wanted might not be obtainable at any 
prices. 

Grower attention is now devoted more 
definitely to getting the new crop started 
than to the market for the old crop. As 
a matter of fact, first hand interest in 
the old crop is practically a thing of the 
past; he sold freely and as rapidly as 
his cotton was ready for the market. 
Remaining unsold stocks are in strong 
hands. The week was only moderately 
favorable for the new crop. There was 
much rainfall in the Mississippi Valley 
states and perhaps more than was 
needed in most other sections of the 
belt. Temperatures dropped from ab- 
normally high to below seasonal normal, 
over many northern sections of the belt, 
with minima mostly 40 to 50°. Cotton 
has been planted in localities as far 
northward as North Carolina in the 
East and central Arkansas and portions 
of Oklahoma in the West. The crop 
start could not now be called backward. 


Extra Staples Weak 





Basis Favors Buyers — Egyptian 
Sakelarides Loses Speculative 
Strength 


Boston, April 17.—With the cotton 
futures market dull and trending in the 
buyers’ favor and with the tendency 
in basis also favoring buyers, the 
majority of users of extra staple and 
shorter premium cottons have been 
practically out of the market. There 
has been no open change in asking 
prices, but on small lots at least the 
majority of shippers will grant con- 
cessions rather than lose sales. An 
exception must be made on 1s:-in. 
cotton of middling and better grade 
which appears to be exceptionally scarce 
and is in good demand at 300 points 
on May. 

The feature of the Egyptian con- 
tract market has been the weakness 
developed by Sakelarides, which has 
declined almost steadily since last 
report, and at today’s closing price of 
$35.76 on the Alexandria market for 
May shows a net decline for the week 
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of 132 points, with November at $36.66, 
off 102 points. No plausible explana- 
tion of the decline is heard other than 
the report that the speculative edge is 
off the market, largely as a result of 
the decrease in spot demand and the 
fact that spinners are buying Sudan 
rather than Egyptian Sak. June Uppers 
at $23.04 are off 64c. for the week, while 
October contracts at $23.36 are off 


only 49c. 
Current Quotations 


Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
DR ciatics aks 23 to 23}e. 233 to 2440. 
Igy in. to Igin...... 234 to 234c. 24 to 244c. 
i ee ee 234 to 24c. 24} to 24%c. 
1 in 27 «to 27}e. 28 to 28}0. 
J Se eer ee 30 to 3le. 31 to 32c. 


Basis on New York, May 20, 30c. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for April- 
May shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 35.55c., off 1.30c.; Medium 
Uppers, 26.15c., off 0.35c. from April 10. 
They report closing prices April 17 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
May Sak., $35.76, off $1.32; June 
Uppers, $23.04, off 64c. from April 10. 


Auburn Woolen Mill Sold 
to Jewett Silk Corp. 


Auburn, N. Y.—The Auburn Woolen 
Mill and its water power rights along 
the Owasco River were sold on April 16 
at auction by the Metcalf interests of 
Province to the Jewett Silk Corp., New 
York City, for $50,000. 

The property, assessed at more than 
$200,000, was sold by Samuel T. Free- 
man Co., Inc., auctioneers, of Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

Actual silk manufacturing will be be- 
gun by the new owners within the next 
six months—it was learned. About 1,000 
persons will be employed. 

John H. Jewett, president of the con- 
cern, was in Auburn today, making pre- 
liminary plans for opening the factory. 

All the machinery in the new silk 
mill will be new, Mr. Jewett said. Some 
will be installed within 90 days at 
the outside. 


N. Y. Cotton Contracts Must 
Go Through Clearing Assn. 


Members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange on Wednesday voted to amend 
section 33 of the by-laws regarding 
the validity of contracts, by making it 
mandatory for members to offer their 
contracts for clearance through the New 
York Cotton Exchange Clearing Asso- 
ciation. The by-laws previously read 


“may offer,” and as amended read 
“shall offer.” 


Texas Association to Meet 
in Waco 


The Texas Textile Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Waco, Texas, 
on June 7 and 8. D. H. Poole of Sher- 


man, Texas, is secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 
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All 
Knots 
on the 
head 





efnother 
operating economy 


of du Pont cones 


VERY time a buried knot stops 
E your machines, production 
drops behind and operating costs 
mount higher. 

That’s why du Pont winds its cones with all 
knots thrown up on the head; no buried knots. 
All knot tails are short but do not slip. Cone 
after cone of du Pont Rayon runs through your 
machines without a stop. Furthermore,du Pont 
cones run longer without change because they 
contain more yarn than the average bottle 
bobbin. That’s real economy! 

Other operating economies of du Pont 
cones are: (1) uniformly oiled and wound 
— saving labor, equipment and floor space, 


(2) specially designed wrapping immediately 








Photo by Ellis 
after final inspection protects cones from un- 
controlled humidity and other deteriorating 
influences, and (3) such apparently minor, but 
actually very important, improvements as a 
cone core designed to prevent waste, a Ducoed 
tip that assures smoother running, and uniform 
tension due to constant ballooning. 

These and other advantages of du Pont cones 
will be demonstrated in your mill at your re- 
quest. 

Write or phone for a representative. 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave., N.Y. C. 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Ine. 


RN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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RAYON 


South Turns to Rayon 


Demand From These States 
Increasing, Factor Reports 


NCREASED consumption of rayon 

yarns by Southern mills has been 
one of the important aftermaths of the 
February price cut, according to the 
sales manager of one of the principal 
rayon producing firms. This factor re- 
turned last week from a trip through 
several of the large Southern States, 
and he said this was the chief point 
impressed on him during his trip. He 
drew an interesting picture of the rayon 
consuming market in the South. Both 
weavers and knitters are buying ac- 
tively, and with real confidence, he said. 
Advance orders are general. The man- 
ufacturers are increasing their output 


oi rayon goods, and they talk enthusi- 
astically of the prospects for this 
business. 

Weavers especially were turning to 
rayon, the same executive said. The 
cotton mills reported a good demand 
for cotton-and-rayon fabrics, and are 
making an emphatic play for this busi- 
ness. The most popular rayon in this 
market is 150 denier, 24 filament. 
though there is also a good call for 100 
denier, 40 filament, it was stated. Or- 
ders all are of good size, and some firms 
are buying from six weeks to two months 
ahead. 

The 


rayon market 


generally 


con- 





Rayon Exhibit at National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 Ne rcs $2.50 $1.70 
75 EES 2.60 tae 
100 ieee pieeai shece 2.10 1.40 
100 MM osc ces 2.20 1.65 
125 Mercy eos 1.22 1.25 
125 _ 1.60 lize 
150 RISE ise 1.30 1.20 
150 tiers 1.35 1.25 
150 | 1.50 ia 
170 oS er 1.30 1.20 
170 eer 1.50 1.20 
200 DN sco avrg sal eee tao 
200 acon cess 1.45 1.15 
300 SOAS. cs 0b te 1.05 
400 Bice antes 1.10 1.05 
450 ex aa: tals 1.10 1.05 
600 Co, ee 1.10 1.05 
900 100-144......1.10 1.05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ier Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 
Wis i keae 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 

DSi «ae 1.70 ie: ...4050 1.20 

100....2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 

Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 
175 $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 





Ho 


tinued firm all week, with active buying. 
Certain producers said they had dif- 
ficulty in filling orders for the special 
yarns, due to the increase in spot or- 
ders. There was little change at the 
mill end; production was _ normal. 
Hosiery knitters were in the market 
for rayon yarns during the week, and 
placed a fair business, it was stated. 


Museum Includes Rayon 


Educative Exhibit at Washington 
of Value to Industry 


An exhibit which tells the story of 
viscose rayon manufacture “from log to 
leg” has been set up in the National 
Museum at Washington, D. C., under 
the direction of F. L. Lewton, curator 
of textiles. Modern museum technique, 
Dr. Lewton says, is based on the prin- 
ciple that in industrial exhibits the pub- 
lic wants to know where an article came 
from and how it was made rather than 
to view a conglomerate collection of 
everyday objects. 

This primary information can be used 
effectively to introduce displays of the 
best finished materials resulting ‘from 
the process shown. It follows that for 
a material like rayon which has just 
begun to overcome popular inertia and 
to become established as an entity rather 
than as an artificial fiber, an educa- 
tional exhibit of this nature is worth 
much to the industry. 

At the National Museum there is a 
good collection of finished Celanese 
fabrics with no set-up to show the 
method of manufacture. The viscose 
goods are few. For the nitrocellulose 
process, yarns only are shown. The 
cupro-ammonium and zinc chloride 
processes have no representation at all 
to tell their story to the several thousand 
visitors who visit the building each day. 

Well planned exhibits, it is pointed 


Acetate Process 
Denier 


Price Denter Price 
Maia Salsa $3.00 Sr awed $2.30 
aa arcon ire 3.00 CSt becca 1.90 
 : a 2.55 BO es 6<-3 1.90 
Pass aiokcea 2.40 SOG a <echa 2.20 
Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste...............$0.38-$0. 40 
Open unbleached waste............ ae 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... .26— .27 
Colored thread waste.............. . 16 
CII ions Sed dicted bandas . 16 





Den-_ Fila- Den- _ Fila- 
ier ment Price ier ment Price Converted Rayon Waste 
40 30....$4.50 150  112....$2.40 Pelee rt eeeeeeeeeeeees saint apr 
60 45.....3.95 180 135..... 2. 30 Bleached noils.................. : :30 
80 ae 3.50 240 180..... -25 Bleached garnets................ 38 145 
100 PaicGuceeae 300 Bec oss. cbuee Unbleached garnets............. 32- .34 
120 ee Colored garnets...........ccccce 25— .28 
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ZEHLENDORF 
VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


CFinest D: ualities 


OO Qualitie 
$POT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIE 


NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 





Zehla- 





- Rayon 






dole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S‘-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK Cc. A. SNODGRASS 


SILK Natural 
RAYON MEMBER RAW SILK EXCHANGE Dyed 


Commission 320 James Bldg. 435 Jeff. Standard All 
Throwing Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. Forms 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Burlington, N. C. 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 
57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
2 

New York 2376 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
@ ABEECO MILL, INC,, 505-Sth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
NN Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto-—Montreal 


WNNUEULAUNONSOADEOOOEDADOASUSUUGOAOUEOEOOOOEUEOOLOOOEOOOUENEOOOUOAOOOOEOUOLEOEEOOODEGNOEO EOI 


gr MMMM 
: RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS 

CHATILLON = TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 2 
z ANDREW K. HENRY : 

Brand RAYON = MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. : 

NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER = sawurvuasavev seu ceveveesuvennenacnensueeunaenveuugcoaennuauvetnnnenuanseeeesaeeaem anne 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 





ASK for samples and quotation. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 
‘ _-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_ 


New vor ASLAM, Inc. — sssa'shas 
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Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


RAY ON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 2/0 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
















RAYON — Continued 





out, will answer many of the questions 
that are being asked about rayon today. 
The development is still new enough 
to be a topic of lively interest among 
men as well as women as evidenced by 
the discussions which are met in every 
sort of gathering. People want to know 
how the material will stand up in use. 
They ask whether it will wash and how. 





Rayon Waste Active 





Increased Demand Tends to Tighten 
Prevailing Seller’s Market 


A slight spurt in buying during the 
week served to tighten the already firm 
seller’s market which prevails in the 
rayon waste industry. Traders reported 
increased interest among manufacturers 
and converters, and one leading firm 
was stated to have written a good quan- 
tity of business for June and July ship- 
ment. Rayon waste dealers said they 
were taking few or no orders for May, 
because of the lack of waste. There is 
no prospect for any great easing of the 
market in this respect. 

According to dispatches from Euro- 


pean rayon centers, it is becoming 
harder and harder to procure waste 
there. One New York trader said that 
rayon waste in Europe had grown 


steadily scarcer during the last three 
months. He said the European firms 
had not raised their prices materially 
during recent weeks, but that the mar- 
ket was very firm. 

According to this factor, his repre- 
sentatives had great difficulty in buying 
European waste for shipment to 
America, even on a three months’ future 
basis. 





Col. Johnson Elected President 
of Botany Worsted Mills 


At the annual meeting of the Botany 
Worsted Mills stockholders held in 
Passaic, N. J., on April 16, Col. 
Charles F. H. Johnson, executive vice- 
president, elevated to 


was the pres- 
idency, succeeding Ferdinand Kuhn, 
who has been associated with Stoehr 


enterprises for 46 years. 

Fred. Haltmayer, for several years 
a vice-president, was elected executive 
vice-president. Karl Zimmerman, as- 
sistant treasurer, who has been car- 
rying on the work of the treasurer’s 
office some time past, was elected 
treasurer and also a member of the 
board of directors. F. A. Burghardt, 
general manager of the men’s wear de- 
partment, was also elected a director. 





American Enka Corp., Asheville, N. C. 
The Post Office Department has author- 
ized the establishment of a post office 
at the new Enka rayon plant being built 
near Asheville, N. C., to be called Enka. 
B. J. Luther will be appointed post- 
aster. 


AYON NOTES 


FROM BRITAIN | 


Special to TEXTILE WoRLD 





A new company known as British 
Agatine Ltd., is shortly to be floated 
to make a new type of yarn from rayon 
waste. “Agatine”’ has the appearance 
of silk and a handle similar to wool, 
and was invented by Dr. Burlin, a 
chemist. The new company, which is 
to include Sir Edwin Stockton and 
Lord Barnby on its board, is to take 
over the Glebe Mills, Oldham, and a 
production of 30 tons of yarn per week 
is planned. The process is_ being 
watched with great interest over here, 
especially as it includes special new 
dyeing processes. 

* * * 

The Branston Co., one of the largest 
of the newer British producers, which 
has a large factory at Burton, has now 
reached a production of three tons per 
day and it is reported that all of this 
is being sold. 

~~ ee 

It is reported that Courtaulds, Ltd., 
has been investigating a site at Llanelly 
in South Wales where an old munition 
works stands. It it not yet definitely 
known whether the firm will build there 


or not. 
oS * * 


The official receiver of Sunsheen 
Ltd., has been appointed. The firm 
was one of the group of small com- 
panies which were formed in 1925, 
and has ‘got into financial difficulties 
owing to shortage of working capital. 
The company’s plant is the only one 
in Northern Ireland, but it is not yet 
known whether it will be taken over 
by a new company or not. 

* * * 


3ritish exports of wool and rayon 
mixture piece goods in January set up 
a new record totalling 433,966 square 
yards valued at £65,944 the next largest 
being the month of January 1928 when 
373.812 square vards were exported 
0/5,812 square yards were exported. 
The high figure is chiefly due to a 


record amount being sent to China 
which market took 156,027 square 
yards. 

* * * 


Grout & Co., manufacturers of rayon 
and silk piece goods, had a good year 
in 1928 and showed a, profit of £29,933 
against £23,392 and a dividend of 10% 
against 74$% in 1927 Was paid. At the 
annual meeting the Managing-director, 
Frank J. Farrell, said that the firm had 
been studying the employment of fine 
high-grade rayon yarns in conjunction 
with silk and other fibres for some 
time and were interesting themselves 
in the new acetate rayon factory which 
was being built by the Alliance Arti- 
ficial Silk Co. at Lowestoft. 

* * * 


Wolsey Ltd., Leicester, made a profit 
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of £167,818 in 
in 1927. 


1928 against £154,449 


x * * 


The profits of William Hollins & 
Co. in 1928 were the highest since 1920 
and totalled £153,446. As _ previously 
announced an ordinary dividend of 
83% was declared. 


. 


Cellulose Chemistry Papers 
at A.C.S. Meeting 


Among the papers to be presented at 
the meeting of the American Chemical 
Society at Columbus, Ohio, April 29 to 
May 3 are the following on cellulose 
chemistry. J. L. Parsons is chairman 
and C. J. Staud, secretary of this divi- 
sion: 


TUESDAY 
2:00 e.m.—D. F. J. Lynch and M. J. Goss. 
Peanut Hull Cellulose. 
2:30Pp.M.—F. Olsen and H. 
Wood Cellulose for Nitration. 
3:00 Pp.M.—C. H. Herty. Support for Fund- 
amental Research on Cellulose. 
3:45 p.mM.—C. A. Amick. Some Problems 
of the Textile Chemists. 
4:10 P.M.—E. Gebauer-Fiilnegg. 
Trisulfonic Acid Ester. 
4: 45 p.m.—Session close. 


Aaronson. 





Cellulose 


WEDNESDAY 
Olsen and H. Aaronson. 
Viscosity of Solutions of 


9:00 a.m. —F. 
Control of 
Cellulose. 

9:30 a.m.—S. E. Sheppard and P. T. New- 
some. Sorption of Water Vapor by 
Cellulose and Its Derivatives. 

9:55 a.M.—E. A. Hauser. On the Decom- 
position of Cellulose by Treatment with 
Alkali at High Temperature. 

10:50a.mM.—G. J. Ritter and H. E. Dads- 
well. Composition and Structure of 
the Cell Wall of Wood—II. 

12: 25a.mM.—D. F. J. Lynch. Effect of Fine 
Division on the Solubility of Cellulose. 


WEDNESDAY 
2:00p.mM.—J. G. McNally and A. P. God- 
bout. The Fractional Precipitation of 
Cellulose Acetate and Some Properties 
of the Fraction: 
2:25 p.mM.—H. E. Dadswell and L. F. Haw- 
ley. A Preliminary Study of the Chem- 
ical Composition of Wood in Relation 
to Physical Properties. 


2:40 p.m.—T. F. Murray, Jr., C. J. Staud, 
and H. LeB. Gray Optical Rotation 
of Cellulosic Materials. I—The Optical 
Rotation of Soluble Cellulose in Alkali. 
10 P.M W H Dore. Report of Pen- 


tosan Committee. 
30 P.M H. LeB. Gray. Standard Cel- 
lulose Discussion. 

3:50 P.M. Discussion of Published Re- 
ports on Alpha-Cellulose and Cupram- 


monium Solutions. 





Viscose Co.’s Yarn Names 
Are Registered 


The Viscose Co. has issued a state- 
ment referring to its branded rayon 
yarns, which follows in part: 
~ “Dulesco and Dulenza are registered 
brand names of rayon made by the Vis- 
cose Co. No concern has the right to 
the use of these names on yarns or mer- 
chandise without the permission of the 
Viscose Co. 

“Dulesco and Dulenza are yarns of 
subdued luster. Their degree of luster 
is inherent and permanent in the yarns 
themselves, and such degree of luster 
exists when the yarns are finished, just 
as our bright luster yarns. 

“They are not delustered yarns and 
should not be confused with bright 
luster yarns which are delustered by 
treatment after manufacture or when 
delustered in fabric.” 
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f you want 
Sewing and Seamineg 
hreads of any 
quality or size— 


A 4 oO’ 
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JOB DYEING 


We are now in shape to do job 
dyeing and bleaching for others. 
Cotton and Rayon in package form 
to a capacity of 125,000 lbs. weekly. 
In direct sulphur and indanthrene 
or napthol colors, fast to washing, 
light and perspiration. 


Write for quotations and samples in 
this line. 
All Colors 

on spools, tubes or cones 

for making all kinds of Silk or 
Cotton Fabrics. Soft finish 
cotton yarns; also glazed or polished 
yarns for warps or filling, in all sizes 
and colors, wound on spools or 
tubes, single or multiple ends. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO. we. 


Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 


Bell Telephone, Riverside 211, 212, 213 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HosteErRY MANUFACTURERS 












OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 








sak Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 


and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


| 























Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 














WALTER C. TAYLOR CO. 
~YPIRMWS— 


A NOTABLY COMPLETE SERVICE 


WAAAY 


COTTON YARNS 
WOOLEN YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 
SEWING THREAD 


RAW SILK 
THROWN SILK 
SPUN SILK 
RAYON YARNS 


Mercerized, Dyed Bleached—All Put-ups 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Raw Silk Prices Rise 


5 to 10c. Increase Marks 
Week of Active Buying 


HE raw silk market grew pro- 
gressively stronger with each day’s 
trading, during the past week. The 
week opened with prices steady, but 
with demand indifferent; the larger 
factors bought here and there, these 
purchases being confined to immediate 
needs for the most part. Orders in- 
creased on April 11, bringing a slight 
rise in prices, and strengthening the 
seller’s end throughout the market. 
Apt took a three-cent jump, and lesser 
gains were registered in the futures. 
This upward trend continued the fol- 
lowing day, but failed to halt the in- 
crease in orders. Broadsilk mills 
bought quite actively, but always on a 
strictly hand-to-mouth basis. 
Spirited buying featured 
mainder of the week, and the market 
held firm. Orders were being placed 
by virtually all branches of the manu- 
facturing and throwing trade, with the 
exception of the hosiery industry. These 
latter knitters are still holding off, due 
to their ample coverage on futures. It 
is not expected that hosiery manu- 
facturers will be active in the raw silk 
market for a few weeks to come. 

Raw silk traders were very satisfied 
with the week’s developments and re- 
ported good turnover. They said broad- 
silk weavers are still short of raw ma- 
terials, and they look for further demand 
from that quarter. 


the re- 





Thrown Silk Quiet 
Prices Hold Firm, Despite Lull 
at Buying End 
There was little outstanding in 
thrown silk market during the 
week. Prices held firm, 


the 
current 
but did not re- 


flect the rise in raw materials. Broad- 
silk mills were reported to be buying 
hesitantly, though the bulk of the orders 
from this quarter comprised a consider- 
able business. The broadsilk orders 


were mostly small and spot. The de- 
mand covered the whole range of 
Japans, the popular-priced organzine 
yarns being preferred. 

There was little activity at the 
hosiery end. A few knitters placed 


orders for immediate needs, 
as a whole moved slowly. 


but trams 





“Sports Silk Week” Is Featured 
at Roxy’s 


“Sports Silk Week,” sponsored by the 
Spun Silk Research Committee, has had 
as one of its features a stage program 
at Roxy’s in New York stressing silk in 
various forms. The silk style show was 
incorporated with the regular stage 
presentation and consisted of three 
scenes: “The Silk Worm Scene,” a 
ballet number “Japanese Garden 
Scene,” and “Country Club Scene.” In 
the latter, Joe Kirkwood, famous trick 
shot golfing artist, demonstrated his un- 


canny control over the famous little 
white ball. 
Throughout these different numbers 


manikins displayed different sports out- 
fits, and chorus costumes and_ back- 
drops were of fabrics woven from spun 


silk, The program featured spun silk 
and Roxy’s introductory talk to his 
radio hour last Monday night was 


largely devoted to describing the silk- 
inspired acts. 


Huguet Silk Co., Hornell, N. Y., will 
not build the new addition this vear for 
which plans have been drawn by Pierce 


& Bickford, Mm, %. 


Elmira, 





Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 


| Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6. 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 
| Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... ’ 
Canton crepe, 2 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops.... ; 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan xxx 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. JapanG XX 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 
Hosiery tram, XX... 


Spun Silk Yarns 


Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


$4.35 60/2 
4.55 De Ren nde e eee 


aoe 
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Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 


60 day basis) 


Close For the Week Close Net 
50 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $5.45 Month Apr.3 High Low Apr.9 Chg. 
30 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 5.30 April..... 5.01 5.01 4.97 5.00 —.0l 
60 = Jupan filature, crack XX, 13/15.. 5.20 May..... 5.00 5.00 4.96 4.98 —.02 
. 30 Japan filature, XX, 13/15.. 5.10 SC 4.96 4.97 4.94 4.955 —.0l 
10 Japan filature, best X, sh... 5.05 re .. 4.90 4.90 4.86 4.97 +.07 
35 Japan filature, X, 13/15...... ; 5.00 pe ae 4.85 4.82 4.84 —.01 
35 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.. 4.20 September.... 4.85 4.85 4.81 4.83 —.02 
05 Canton filature, new style 20/22..... 4.05 October. . 4.82 4.85 4.81 4.83 +.61 
25 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon..... 2.00 November.... 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.82 —.03 
95 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... 5.30 
85 Grand XX (White) 20/22.. 5°25 April 3 to April 9—Total contracts 406; total 
80 Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22. 29 number of bales 2,030; total approximate value 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22 > 20 $1,349,950 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22.. > 2n 
Crack (White) 20/22 5 15 
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Market for Spun Silk 
Enters Quiet Period 


Woolen and Worsted Weavers are 
Chief Buyers—Market Confident 
Despite Lull 


The spun silk market quieted some- 
what during the current week, with 
broadsilk mills showing but little inter- 
est. The bulk of current business is 
coming from the woolen and worsted 
trade, factors reported. Woolen and 
worsted weavers placed a considerable 
quantity of business during the week, 
which helped to keep the market steady. 
Prices held firm, and the general tone 
of the trade was confident. 

The market was keenly interested in 
the convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Hosiery & Underwear Manu- 
facturers, in Philadelphia, and in the 
Silver Jubilee Knitting Arts Exhibition 
which ran concurrent with that meet- 
ing. Numerous spinners were absent 
from their New York offices, having 
gone to the Quaker City to attend 
these events. Those who remained in 
town reported fair business in hand-to- 
mouth orders. 

Neither knitters or weavers proved 
enthusiastic buyers during the week, it 
was commented. The spinners them- 
selves took the quiet spell philo- 
sophically. They said it was a seasonal 
lull, and might continue for a few 
weeks. The general view was that no 
real active business could be looked for 
before the middle of May. 





EK. H. Hergesheimer Representing 
Van Straaten & Havey, Inc. 

Van Straaten & Havey, 
Junction, Philadelphia, announce that 
K. H. Hergesheimer, is now represent- 
ing them in the sale of raw and thrown 
silk in Pennsylvania territory. Mr. 
Hergesheimer is widely acquainted in 
the industry, 
the silk trade 


Inc., Wayne 


having been identified with 
many 


for years 


National Raw Silk Exchange 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 





Chornton, RB. I. 


| 


Office and Wills 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED and 
wooten YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


Minerva Yarns 


Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 

ives: BOSTON—E_ Geoffre. 9 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA ( mas me ; 


st é Jal sldg 
LOS ANGELES Arthur sone, 4366 Worth St 
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ILLS. 


Woonsocket 
R.4. 


Incorporated 
1904 










FALLS YARN M 





Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 





Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 






New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street 


Dearnley Bros. 
Bradford Yarns. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


O. J. CARON” 


W orsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 









ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Woolen and YARNS 


Merino 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 


Commission Work 


For Weaving 
and Knitting 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Change in Yarns at Hand? 





Improvement in Men’s Wear 
May Mean Start of Spurt 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE has been a decided im- 

provement in the volume of yarn 
being taken by men’s wear mills and 
spinners state that they have sold larger 
quantities the last two weeks than 
during any similar period this year. 
From the spinners’ standpoint this im- 
provement leaves much to be desired as 
the larger quantity of yarn has been 
taken by manufacturers at figures that 
represent little or no profit to the 
spinner. Yarns that are going into 
fancy men’s wear fabrics have been 
selling at prices unthought of last year 
and a number of new spinners have 
entered the mixture field making it now 
as competitive as any time within the 
history of the industry. 

There are indications a change in the 
worsted yarn market generally is close 
at hand and a number of spinners claim 
this has actually come to pass. They 
feel the wool market has discounted all 
unfavorable features of the situation 
and have now become stabilized. With 
this development in the raw material 
market they foresee improvement in 
yarn interest from manufacturers who 
have been reluctant to place orders 
which could have been placed with rela- 
tive safety. 


Knitting Situation Confused 


Wools have declined from the peak 
prices of several months ago and, while 
varns have not followed in the same 
degree, there has been such keen com- 
petition for business that when re- 
spectable quantities are involved it is 
impossible for the spinner to obtain 
prices that were formerly current. 
There has been a reduction in actual 
selling prices of all grades, although a 
large number of spinners continue to 





quote figures they quoted a number ot 
months ago. 

As an example we see a majority of 
knitting yarn spinners quoting 2-20s, 
50s, at $1.474 and yet manufacturers 
claim to be able to buy this count and 
quality freely at $1.40. Spinners assert 
the latter price is only for grades lower 
than 50s while manufacturers insist 
just as strenuously that they can obtain 


50s grade for the lower figure. It is 
apparent manufacturers can buy at 


$1.45 and in a smaller number of in- 
stances at $1.424 but it is believed 
impossible to procure any large contract 
at $1.40 at the present time. 

In men’s wear mixtures manufac- 
turers are reluctant to pay spinners 
more than $1.95 for French spun 30s 
and even this figure, which is considered 
low, is becoming more difficult for spin- 
ners to obtain. Competition from spin- 
ners who are entering the French spun 
mixture field for the first time or from 
spinners who are using a shorter staple 
wool, enabling them to name low prices 
on their fine mixtures, causing a 
feeling of uncertainty among manufac- 
turers and when large contracts are 
placed, as has been seen this month, it 
means manufacturers have located spin- 
ners who are willing to cut prices to 
cet immediate business. 


Will Price War Continue? 


What will result from this price- 
cutting remains to be seen but there 
seems to be no limit to the prices which 
spinners will meet to force business. 
When a competitor is selling an at- 
tractive buyer at a price which repre- 
sents barely cost then the second spinner 
will cut that price ten cents a pound 
in order to break in, though this means 


(Continued on page 153) 
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Worsted Yarn Quotations 





| (Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 
2-128, low com. (36s).......... $1.15 -$1.26 : 
| 
| 2-16, low com. (36-40s)..........1.20- 1.25 Spe» Bigh, ¢ bid. (50s).......... saa staat 
| Te BE CIO cc ce csp ceea cd $1.60 -1.624 
| 2-20s to 2-24s, low 4 (44s)...... 1.25 - 1.30 26s, # bid. (56s) 1.65 -1.674 
2-208 to 2-268, 3 bid. (46-488) ...1.373- 1.423 30s. : bid. RMA cs, Rn aae ae 1. 723-1 774 
2-268 to 2-308, ¢ bid. (48s)......1.474- 1.524 308" fine warp (662708). 1. 82}=1. 874 
2-30s to 2-32s, } bid. S. A. (46s) 1.45 = 1.50 40s, + bid. (60-6 4s) lf. » Serer es 
oo - + a Race wile area : a a 50s. (66-708) Re ae 3. 124-2. 15 
20s, a iGo cian du aint oes - 1.6 ee oe : is 
[aon 1.674- 1.70 Nc Clocwis s Vewcwda'Saiaces 2.45 -2.50 
2-36s, # bid. (568).............. 1.22b= 1.75 - 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s)..............1.72h= 1.75 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-360, & tec. CO08)..............8,000> 1,80 
2-40s, 4 bid. SOR ithaca bow asses 1.82$- 1.85 2-208 low, 3 bid. (44s).......... 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s)......... 1.974- 2.023 2-18s to 2-20s, 4 bid. (50s)... 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)...... o wi6cate Ce aS ec ee po Gy * Se 
ee NS ee 2.50: = 2.55 Bed & OI. COG, voces cicaess 


1.55= 1.573 


ae 


Top Manufacturers 
Meeting the Market 


Lower Wools and Consumer Pres- 
sure Scale Down Domestic Wool 


Tops—Fine Noil Firm 


Boston.—Under the combined influ- 
ence of consumer pressure for lower 
prices and easier conditions in the wool 
market values on all tops from 50s up- 
ward have during the week declined 2c. 
to 3c. per pound. The crossbred tops 
from South American and New Zea- 
land wools, 46s down to 36s, are un- 
changed and firm. There is nothing 
radical in this lower pricing of tops, 
which does little more than emphasize 
the fact that some of the larger manu- 
facturers of these commodities have 
scaled down their prices to meet the 
lower competitive values previously 
made by competitors in this field. 

New business has been received in 
moderate volume on fine Bradford and 
French also in half blood and low 3s 
blood, the latter top now obtainable at 
$1.10 or fractionally below. Said a 
leading topmaker: “We are meeting 
the market whenever we can find wool 
that will allow us to produce at a lower 
cost.” The call for deliveries is good. 
Tops are going into consumption as 
fast as produced and there are no 
stocks accumulating anywhere in the 
market. 

The noil situation in the local mar- 
ket is steady but business is far from 
brisk. The demand from broadcloth 
manufacturers is holding up fairly well 
but the choicer noils for hat felts have 
slowed up considerably. On the whole 
it is a waiting market with the expec- 
tation of improvement early next 
month. The slow market in noils for 
year to date, accompanied by falling 
prices, has nevertheless left the general 
level of values just a trifle stronger as 
related to wool than was the case a year 
ago. Relating average noil price to 


(Continued on page 153) 





2-20s, # bid. (56s) 
2-208, § bid. (60s) 


--.. $1,623 
$1.75- 1.80 


French Spun Merino White 





OC iss iaae dap alanes $1.35-$1.373 
PN rics carGe cane stucews 1.45= 1.473 
WN isc Pao 0a Keno ances 1.55=- 1.573 
PN EI « cnkiskceseccorantete 1.65— 1.673 
Prices at Bradford, Eng. 

8 d 
PO  octtie ve tecnseadrgeeess : ) ae 
Pas casa ese cana eemmbnenda Ae 
2-368, 58s.. i Tn 
PO actin cinta vinnie eleaaekies 5 1 
SE aie acchalas.xnarnsa oko ook eo 6 
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Ry For every Y, 
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‘Rayon Purpose 


USE e 
Hydroxy Oils 


Hydroxy Art Silk Coning and Winding Oils—to meet 
YOUR conditions 

ey Hydroxy Art Silk Boil Off Oil—for boiling out Coning 

ae and Winding oils and Dyeing at the same time. Saves 
time and labor. Levels the shades. 

Solivol G—for Softening Bleached and Dyed Rayon. 

Hydroxy Three Fibre Boil Off Oil—degums Pure Silk 
and boils out Coning and Winding oils at the same 
time 

Hydroxy Slashing Compound—do not confuse this with 
ordinary cotton s1zIngs. It is different 





a 
Ss 
a 
SJ 
~~ 
+ 
See 
= 
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Hydroxy Sulphonated Oils—are dependable because they 
are made under Laboratory Control 
have no disagreeable odor. 


Send us your problems—we are always experimenting for your 
benefit 


Not sticky and 







a 


Co. 


Manufacturing Q 
Vp, Chemists al 


tontStreet.® 


ss 





See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=CATALOG—"— 


Clean 
Paraffined 


Strap 





makes the best 
Textile Shipment 


Steel 


tools 


Tensional 
acting 


The Signode Strapping System with its 
and strong clean parafhned 
all types of textile shipments. Remark- 
savings, reduction of freight costs, reduction 
and elimination of pilfering are a few of the 
advantages. 


rugged quick 
strap, is best for 
able dollar 
in volume, 
outstanding 


— ew 
Call for demonstration or let us send you a sample seal 
and general catalog No. 15T. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 N” Western Ave., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A 


Canadian Steel ene es oe Toronto, Ontario 
ffices in Princ ties 


SIGNODE 


POON Oa 


: 
“ 
Mf S 
5 
os 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all 
forms of nailed strapping, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, 
ete. Write for general catalog. 








Model “N”’ 
Automatic 


Feed 


—— See cMlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
; ; ——CATALOG—— 
HIS illustration shows one of 


our several models used for 
evenly feeding wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers 
in a continuous manner. 


These machines are made to handle 


If you are using one or more anti- 
the shortest staples, such as hull 


quated Automatic Feeds, or feed- 
fiber or linters; also the longest ing some machine by hand where 
used in the carpet yarn industry. an Automatic Feed would give bet- 
There is a model adapted to your ter results, let us offer you one of 
work. our modern types. 


Send for catalog No. 136, which A good heavily built Feed may be 
illustrates and describes various used as an opener or breaker for 
models. fluffing tightly baled fibers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., 


Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm 


‘Baling Presses 
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From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 





TTT 
HIT} \ | 


—— See cds 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
ATALOG—— 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


ITT TIT 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Wools Inactive, Kast and West 


Slothful and Timid Attitude 
As Prices Fail to Stabilize 


Boston. 

to E wool market is trying to adjust 

itself to rather unusual conditions 
intensified as they are by the inability 
of wool holders to check the downward 
trend in domestic wool values. Wools 
seem to fail of stabilization. As mill 
buying is very perfunctory few are 
willing to predict the event or events 
which will check the downward drift. 
Some authorities, however, are of the 
opinion that a firmer situation may 
develop in the near future to be fol- 
lowed by still lower values. The 
market at this time is about 12% lower 
than it was a year ago. 

Early Arizona wools are moving 
quickly in original bags on a $1 clean 
basis. Medium wools are still soft in 
price. Tired holders are letting go 
and even lower prices may be seen in 
the near future. Delaine wool is now 
at the low price of the year, 42c.; 
Ohio half blood, 49c.; $s blood at 50c.; 
and 4+ blood at 49c. All the territory 
wools are quoted on the low level of 
the year. 

In the East and in the West it is 
the same story of inaction and un- 
certainty as to the course of values. 
Not for several years has there been 





















Mohair—Domestic 


$0.48 -$0. 
o7= . 


Best carding 
Best combing 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


50 
70 


so little wool placed under contract 
and wool growing interests are as much 
up in the air as potential eastern 
buyers. Shearing is becoming a little 
more general but it will be some weeks 
before there is any appreciable quantity 
of spot territory wools available. 

Nothing is occurring that would in- 
dicate the emergence of a satisfactory 
trading basis for new clip  wools. 
Shearing is delayed in many sections 
owing to poor weather, and the small 
amount of wool available in the early 
states seems to be neglected except in 
the few cases where growers were 
sounded out by offers too low to be 
entertained. What will happen when 
shearing gets well under way can 
hardly be predicted. Some wool will 
be consigned, large quantities probably 
bought direct by large mills; but the 
eastern market seems in for another 
poor year unless confidence displaces 
the hesitation seen all along the line 
from the retailer to wool buyer. 


Buyers Work Hand-to-Mouth 


Mill buyers are still following the 
hand-to-mouth policy and taking ad- 
vantage as much as possible of the 
lack of resiliency in wool prices. 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
$0.42 -$0. 43 Turkey fair, average......... $0.43 -$0.45 
4 36- .3 CIN in cass odes caanees 45 - .48 
.48 - .49 
‘- % 3 _ Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 
Texas and California Australian: 
Texas 12 months............. SM ROR Toten nese reee ere see ee es oo. 01.8 
California, Northern.......... 97 - .98 WO ec oh wre cig cadet .75=- .78 
Pulled—Eastern oe ee 
a Montevideo: 
(Scoured Basis) acts rn x ao Oa 43 - .44 
ny eee oi ctena. wig ae ogo 43 - 44 
Me. ctccecet sp eoueeusWaeon $1.08 -$1.10 aes Ss . ° 
BON ong ecake veeuavas 1.00 - 1.03 508.0... sere cece eee e eee 41 - 42 
MEE 4.0.0'c caleaseene nae s% .88 — .90 Buenos Aires: 
PCG ccohewcoccerheaane .78 - .80 I hag. £5.05 0 tele wien .33 .34 
Pe MOONE a dsed cae caive ener s2t= 32 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Forei 
5 oreign Carpet 
(Seoured Basis) (Grease Basis in Bond) 
SIR EIO.. cocixccsctasccns $1.05 -$1.08 ’ rw aeue 
Staple fine 4 bld............. 1.00 - 1.05 China: Combing No. |....... $0.28 -$0.29 
Fine and fine medium........ 1.00 - 1.02 China Filling Fleece........ .25- .26 
TS irs a tale eka win Bib.0g 8 .96 - .98 Szechuen ass’t............. he. sae 
Es ons 6 VERS sas Sake . Fae ee: ee ee 254- =. 26 
Scotch black face an = 







East India: Kandahar........ ~ 38 
ary ss leh-e 6 dn kga ble a's .41 43 
NG os 6 ord 6a 6 ace oe aE aa ; 
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SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 

Lap— 

PIO WRG ic.c cc c.cewes ate $1.23 -$1.26 

WU COMMONS. vewk 6c os conn 1.03 — 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 

Mh oe lpia ahora etki coldw ee se=< 

SINS wiicaccotincr we anarw we acc 63 —- .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 

Fine two-ply.............. -48- .52 

4 blood, two-ply........... 28= .32 
Card— 

iia s:6 ode opine are ~53 = .57 

Medium white............. em Se 

Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 

Merinos— 

ee $0. 084-$0. 094 

1 SS ear -06(- .07 

Mas coo ca de wekwak -21- .22 
Serges— 

BOTS oid o:sisne-t-a sie aan ware a 12~ .13 

EB a iain aw Bee ae wns 10- .11 

WO > a oaks os shencetate -15=- .16 
Knit— 

Ne es wins Us banuenieu -44— .45 

MUR iad ska sw oa wow sha od saa = «ae 

RAGE BOO oo vvccscceszes oa . 26 
Worsteds— 

pS ER ee ee a - 


Bee 
Although the semi-weakness in spot 
wools is far from pleasing to the 


holders it may be that in the long run 
it will work out to their advantage by 
leaving them in a good position to take 
advantage of whatever lower prices 
may yet be seen in the western field 
brought about by an _ unsatisfactory 
mill demand, on the one hand, and much 
stronger competition from increasing 
imports of relatively cheap foreign 
wools on the other hand. 

The market in foreign wools is in- 
active. Prices are moderately firm but 
in view of the lack of interest are to 
be considered nominal. The Texas 
mohair clip is coming along and at this 
time there is a deadlock as to prices. 
Growers are asking at least 5c. a pound 
more than eastern buyers are willing to 
pay. Offers of 50c. for fully grown 
hair and 60c. for kid hair are inac- 
ceptable to the growers. The consum- 
ing industry is pressing for lower 
prices in order to meet increased com- 
petition from rayon. 

American purchases of South Amer- 
ican wools for the six months Oct. 1 
to April 1 this season have totalled 
46,750 bales, as compared with pur- 
chases during similar period for the 
two previous seasons combined of 
52,806 bales. Statistics relating to 
Australian imports are not available 
but they undoubtedly show a _ very 
marked increase over the purchases last 
season. From these increased imports 


may be inferred that United States 
manufacturers are, and will be, less 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


AREFULLY watching every detail in the 
C dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shades or 
poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 

You, too, will like our service. Send 

us a trial order. 


Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. 


“a BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 
= Button Control—with Reversing 
— Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Caialogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


"388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














“BALING PRESSES. 


For Every Purpose-Get Our Proposition 


3 
\ Ann Arbor, 
iF Dent: J 
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THE YEWDALL & JONES CC CO. 
Manufacturers_ of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN ‘YARNS | 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut &t., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— | 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 





Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns 


Description 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


**’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Recommenged for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


“For Every Textile Felt Need” 


481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
737 Sherman St., Chicago, Il. 


TAPES, BRAIDS 
Bindings & Twine 


Spinning Tapes and Spindle Bandings 


Gaufin Textile Co. 
32 North Front St., Philadelphia 
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dependent upon domestic wool than 
they were during the year 1928. 

In the English market there is a 
serious anxiety to discover the best 
remedies for the depression in wools 
and their manufactures. The fluctua- 
tions in values since the War have 
been both extensive and unnatural. The 
stability of prices at the present time 
appears to be dependent upon the fin- 
ancial ability of the trade to carry the 
stocks of wool already purchased with- 
out sacrificing the values. The outlook 
is not very bright at the moment but 
there are a few hopeful signs. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia, 
and New York tor the week ended 
April 13, based upon data compiled by 
the Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 





Week Ended 
April 13 1929 1928 
Domestic.......... 618,000 17,726,000 23,500,000 
ORS, so sw cae 2,925,000 50,542,000 42,723,000 
PN owes ha wire wis 3,543,000 68,268,000 66,223,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


ere ee 2,925,000 50,542,000 42,723,000 
Philadelphia....... 2,738,000 30,066,000 17,973,000 
New York.... 941.000 26,759,000 19,098,000 

POM 56 ic5 sacs 6,604,000 107,367,000 79,794,000 





Substitute Prices 
Firmer than Wools 


Demand More Selective With 
Colored Knits and Colored 
Worsted Wastes Firm 


Boston.—Recovered wools are not 
especially cheap as related to other 
wool substitutes and as the rag market 
insists upon strong pieces there is little 
immediate likelihood of any lower val- 


ues being made on carbonized and 
carded materials. In some rags and 


clips the mill buying is not enough to 
fully sustain recent prices. A _ slight 
downward drift is noticeable. Mixed 
softs are off a cent a pound or more 
below the high price of the year and 
the average rag price has declined at 
least a simliar amount. 

Some reworked wool manufacturers 
have fairly large rag stocks. The 
manufacturing situation has not de- 
veloped so satisfactorily as generally 
anticipated and although worsteds are 
getting some business, woolen manu- 
facturers are having a rather hard time. 
As compared with the worsted branch 
of manufacturing those mills which 
operate on woolens are compelled to 
acquire the various substitutes for wool 
at prices relatively higher, as compared 
with a year ago, than values on virgin 
wools. Taking the average price of 
several standard rags in 1926 as the 
base and equal to 100 the general price 


situation for the years named is indi- 
cated as below: 


DE sis Baianeesewas 100 
ES 6 bench aera 93 
errr re 94 
BY sono wenene wees 102 


The local mill waste market for firmer 
and the moderate business being done 
is on a fairly satisfactory price level. 
While the trend seems upward the mills 
are no more disposed than they were a 
month ago to accept rising prices with- 
out a protest. The waste market is 
relatively stronger and higher than the 
wool market. The following com- 
parison based upon the average price 
of several standard wastes in 1926 
equalling 100 will be of interest: 


DN ig. era ve Bey atctons iad 100 
BM see ctesc cla ee essere 95 
so eee aectichg aes 104 
i a a ar 111 


There is a general opinion enter- 
tained that worsted wastes are intrin- 
sically good property and, on the pros- 
pect of a higher tariff curtailing 
imports, ought to do better; but that 
the outlook favoring as it does in- 
creased production and_ decreased 
consumption suggests difficulty in 
maintaining values over the next few 
months. Another factor likely to affect 
the course of values is the continual 
droop of the wool market to a lower 
level. The merchandising of woo! 
wastes for some weeks to come is likels 
to be complicated if not difficult. In 
the meantime the situation is firm. 





Worsted Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 149) 


taking business at a price considerably 
under the cost of making it. 

There are signs the outerwear spin- 
ning group is endeavoring to hold 
quotations at the present level of $1.474 
for a good grade of 2-20s but that they 
will be able to do this is doubtful from 
the action of the market during the last 
two weeks. Manufacturers claim there 
are sufficient spinners willing to sell at 
$1.425 to make it unnecessary to pay 
the $1.474 price; yet there are reliable 
spinners of Bradford outerwear yarns 
who state that they still are selling 
small sized quantities at $1.474. 

The medium top market has declined 
along with wools and if spinners would 
be able to hold to the latter figure it 
would mean their small margins would 
be expanded slightly. This is unlikely 
and indications are the higher priced 
spinners will soon be forced to meet 
competition if they expect to sell in 
volume. Manufacturers of outerwear 
are specifying more actively on old 
contracts and many of them are hoping 
that spinners will be able to maintain 
the $1.474 level as their men are now 
on the road selling goods priced on such 
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yarn and should the yarn market decline 
just at this time it is going to make it 
difficult for them to sell at their present 
level. 

Signs point to a better demand for 
yarns during the coming weeks that 
will represent a decided improvement 
over that noted so far this year. The 
problem is whether spinners will con- 
tinue to price-cut themselves out of 
business or not. Manufacturers want 
to buy their raw material at the lowest 
possible prices, but many of them are 
secretly hoping spinners will be able to 
stabilize quotations so the market for 
their goods is not endangered just when 
buyers are taking larger quantities. 


Wool Top Market 


(Continued jrom page 149) 





wool value at the two periods the fol- 
lowing comparison becomes possible: 


WHEY avs date ues eed $1.00 $1.06 
PRON oc eeg09 oc sa aera wr Auta 76 78 
Per cent of wool price.. .76 74 


The general market is fairly hopeful 
but disturbed over the prospect of 
further curtailment in the woolen con- 
suming branch. If this development 
should coincide with any marked ex- 
pansion in worsted manufacturing the 
market during the next few months is 
likely to see some accumulation. In 
which case, a higher duty on noils 
curtailing imports would be of 
vantage to handlers of the 
product. 

An import of 18 bales of black and 
18 bales of brown alpaca noils arrived 
during the week. Camelhair tops are 
now beginning to appear on the import 
list, 15 bales arriving from the Brad- 
ford market. The output of noils in 
the Bradford district has been seriously 
curtailed of late nor are there any in- 
dications of an expansion in wool 
combing. The trade is uncertain as to 
what may happen to the U. S. export 
business if the high duty proposed on 
noils becomes law. That it will seri- 
ously curtail business with the United 
States is taken for granted. 


ad- 
domestic 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
Fine (64-66s).... 


hase thd ates. teers iy laine $1.30—1.32 
Half-blood (60—62s)................. 1.30—1.32 
High 3? blood (58s)............. 1.25—1.26 
Aver. } blood (568)............ 1. 18—1.19 
eee 1.10—1.1 
i ST eee 1.08—1.0 
MIT oon dso oo we cia aes 1.05—1.07 
46s S. A. and N. Z.......... .00—1.01 
ee eee 93— .94 
Ge a IE EE soit ccc e se kenceees 87— .88 
POR GUE iin wiinonts ce cmwnees .85— .86 
Noils—Boston 
NS in nana a Satan waa aa $0.90— .92 
RUN ie orc a inaede dcesea ks ; .83— .85 
MU dle a 5. 5.0'oik adda aeans 73— .78 
pS eee 65— .70 
I adnan vf a aPaicie. 2's bed oa os .60— .65 
Ce NR heat iors. 4 oa eid 02 de a dee oe .55— .58 
eosin CaS Cana aA a 4 A Sees ba eees .53— .55 
NT wanl wer cunnesd c/ewuld pate eatcs .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (April 11) 
NUNES cree xing wide wean ay oar e 47d 
Pe is a give air aos gin iste Ba eas 44d 
ee eee 42d 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 40d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 334d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 274d 
CM EE NRIs oo ok ves vasescecves 234d 
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A NEW NATIONAL FAST 
BLUE 


For Cotton, Rayon and Silk 


ATIONAL Diazine Blue 
+ 4 RL Conc. is a De- 
veloped Dye distinguished by 
good all-around fastness and 
is especially recommended for 
the production of navy blues 
on tub silks. It possesses good 
solubility and is well adapted 
for application in machines 
made of monel metal and cop- 
per; with caution it may be 
used in the presence of iron 
also. 


This new product discharges 
excellently with hydrosulfite 
and is suitable for combina- 
tion with any of the other dyes 
of this class. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co.,Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Nationa Dyes 
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WHAT 
IS SERVICE? 


Service is the ability to do something 
of value and to do it better than it 
has ever been done before. 


That mill men apply this measure 
of service to the special purpose 


, | Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


is proved by the ever increasing demand 
for these distinctive products. 


When the microscope and camera are 
turned upon fabrics treated with these 
products, the better condition of the 
fabric is immediately seen. 


Softer feel, brighter colors and quality 
appearance naturally result from this 
better condition — factors of profitable 
advantage in competitive markets. 


Moreover, these 


quality results are 


obtained at no increased cost. 


Ask your supply man 
or write our technical 
expert. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Color Card Meeting 


Scholarships Announced at Annual 
Gathering in New York 


At the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Textile Color Card Association 
held April 11 at the Hotel Astor, an- 
nouncement was made by the president, 
Edward 5S. Johnson, of the three textile 
and design schools which would be the 
first to benefit by the scholarships es- 
tablished by the association. They are 
the Lowell Textile School, Textile 
High School (New York City) and 
the Philadelphia Textile School. Mr. 
Johnson stated that the constantly 
growing importance of color in its 
application to industry has created the 
greater need for training of designers 
and colorists. 

Mrs. Margaret Hayden Rorke, sec- 
retary and managing director of the 
association, made known the details and 
terms of the scholarships in her annual 
report. The awards, amounting in all 
to approximately $1,000 are given in 
the case of the Lowell Textile School 
and the Philadelphia Textile School, 
to the student in each school receiving 
the highest rating in color appreciation 
and application at the end of his or 
her freshman year. 

During the senior year the student 
must prepare a thesis on color, the 
subject to be chosen by a representative 
committee appointed by the president of 
the Textile Color Card Association. 
This thesis is to become the property 
of the Association for printing and dis- 
tribution as may be determined. Full 
credit will be given the student and his 
or her school. 

In the case of the Textile High 
School (this being a public institution 
under the direction of the New York 
City Board of Education) the terms of 
the scholarship differ. The scholarship 
will in this instance take the form of a 
post graduate course of one year in the 
student’s own school, the student being 
chosen from the graduating class. He 
or she will individually receive the 
amount of the scholarship, which will 
assist toward the support of the student 
during the year’s post graduate study 
and research in color as applied to 
industry. 

Mrs. Rorke described the steady 
growth in the membership of the 
association during the past year and 
the widening scope of its influence in 
textile and allied industries both at 
home and abroad. This has made 
necessary the appointment of represen- 
tatives of the Textile Color Card 
Association in the principal industrial 
and fashion centers of Europe, who are 
cooperating. 

The election of officers and board of 


directors for the ensuing year took 
place. 


Disposal of Mill Wastes 


Piedmont Chemists and Colorists 


Hear Health Authority Speak 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 

TATE governments should be in- 

terested in the problems concerned 
with the proper disposal of sewerage 
waste from textile and other industrial 
plants, according to Dr. H. E. Miller, 
chief engineer, North Carolina State 
Board of Health, in the leading address 
before the Piedmont Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists at their regular 
quarterly meeting held in the Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., April 13. 
“Because, if industries do not prosper,” 
he said, “the State’s prosperity will 
suffer; and if the problem is not han- 
died, it will consume the industries in 
the end.” 

Following the initial address at the 
banquet-meeting, which was presided 
over by Prof. Charles E. Mullin, of 
the Clemson College Textile School, 
chairman of the Piedmont Section, R. M. 
Mitchell, superintendent of dyeing, 
Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, 
N. C., talked on “Some Aspects of 
Piece Goods Dyeing.” It was pointed 
out that the recent developments of 
dyeing and printing in the Carolinas 
had made it of extreme importance 
for textile men of that section to give 
consideration to this phase of the in- 
dustry. Mr. Mitchell described modern 
methods of piece goods dyeing in a 
non-technical manner, and predicted a 
growing prominence of this work in 
the South. 


Dyeing Problems 


The subject of “One-Bath Silk 
Hosiery Dyeing” was treated in a 
practical way by a paper from L. J]. 
McGinty, superintendent of dyeing, 
Knitting Department of Wiscassett 
Mills, Albemarle, N. C. The difficulties 
of the one-bath method were said to be 
greatly eliminated in dye houses that 
functioned smoothly. The advantages 
of this system of dyeing were chiefly 
those of economy and superiority of 
finish. 

The cross-dyeing of Celanese in con- 
junction with other textile fibers is be- 
coming more and more popular in fancy 
hosiery, it was stated by John P. 
Holmes of the Celanese Corp., who 
next addressed the gathering on “The 
Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles Con- 
taining Celanese Brand Yarns.” Many 
of the special processes employed in 
connection with the dyeing of acetate 
fibers were described, and their finish- 
ing was said to be easily accomplished 
when the proper formulae were used. 
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Entertainment was furnished through 
the courtesy of Harry B. Jones, assist- 
ant superintendent, Union Bleachery, 
and Thomas J. Nuckolls, superintend- 
ent of dyeing, Renfrew Plant of the 
Brandon Corp., of Greenville, who 
engaged for the occasion the Goforth 
and Hayes Orchestra. They also sur- 
prised the members by presenting Pitts 
and Garren, two exceptionally clever 
comedians, in a black face act. 


Chemical Show on May 6 


Week of Exposition Featured by 
Educative Addresses 


The Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, opening the week of May 6 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
will have a stronger southern section 
than ever before. The South is making 
long strides through the natural re- 
sources and opportunities afforded the 
many industries that are closely allied 
with the chemical industries. The rayon 
industries are locating in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, paper plants in Louisiana, 
sulphur in Texas, and large ceramic 
plants in various States. Migration is 
increasing because of advantages of raw 
material, location, markets, transporta- 
tion, and generally improved conditions. 

Searcely a State of the South but will 
have some of its products on display in 
a raw state in the southern section of 
the Exposition. The South plays an 
important part in the production of tur- 
pentine, oils, and kindred products. 

These, with the other great industries 
of the chemical field, will either exhibit 
their products or send representatives 
to the Chemical Exposition. 

Unusual opportunity of comparing 
and seeing the collection of chemical 
and engineering equipment in every 
phase, will be afforded at the Twelfth 
Exposition of Chemical Industries. 

Of particular interest will be the pro- 
gram and speakers of the Students’ 
Course. There will be groups covering 
disintegration, mechanical separation, 
separation with phase change, process 
control, unit processes, materials of con- 
struction, general addresses, reviews of 
industries and materials of construction. 

Among the speakers will be: Pierce 
M. Travis—Travis Colloid Research 
Co., “Colloid Mills”; Arthur Wright— 
Filtration Engineers, “Filtration”; A. B. 
McKechnie—Parks-Cramer Co., “Heat 
Transference with Oil”; Isman Gins- 
berg—‘‘Automatic Control of Tempera- 
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A SILVER JUBILEE 
The Knitting Arts Celebrates 


Its Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


ee twenty-five years of 
changing styles and demands for 
Knitted Outerwear, Underwear and 
Hosiery, Jacques Wolf & Co. has stood 
by ready and willing to serve, contin- 
ually developing new chemical special- 
ties for processing Cotton, Wool, Silk 
and Rayon. Among recently developed 
products are: 


RAYON OIL S-58 

for Lubrication in Knitting 
ART SILK SOFTENER 
for Knit Rayon Underwear 


CREAM SOFTENERS 
for Finishing Cotton Un- 
derwear (used as a softener 
in the size 
BOIL-OFF OIL S-162 
to Boil-off and Dye at 
same time 
WOLFCO SOLVENT 
for Scouring Rayon Un- 
derwear 
SIZING S-187 
for Acetate Fibre 
DeLUSTRE 
S-32A and §-32B 


MONOPOLE OIL 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





ee 


4 
; Sl 
SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC N. oJ. 








































If You Use Rayon 


The 
RAYON YEAR BOOK 
1928-9 
Will be indispensable 





Table of Contents 


Domestic Rayon Output Gains and Promises More 
Growth. 


Fundamentals of Rayon’s Structure and Proper Use. 
Staple Fibre and ‘“‘Art.’”’ Wool Expand in British Trade. 
International Rayon Cartel: Possible Effects on Trade. 
Gain in Acetate Process and Its Effect on Viscose. 
Rayon Fabrics on Tricot and Milanese Machines. 


Rayon and Cotton in Narrow Woven Fabrics and 
Braids. 


Dyeing Fast and Uniform Shades. 

Effective Use of Rayon in Designing Knit Goods. 
A Year’s Progress in Rayon Production. 
Simplifying the Solution of Rayon Calculations. 
Indentifying Rayons as to Group, Type and Maker 
Dyeing and Finishing Knit Goods. 

Rayon-Pile Transparent Velvet. 


Modern Trends in Processing Cotton-Rayon Woven 
Fabrics. 


Science Offers Weapons for Attack on Rayon Research. 
Great Future for Staple Fibre in New Products. 
Dyeing, Delustering and Related Rayon Processes. 
Further Rayon Growth Inevitable. 

Dyes for Viscose Rayon, Use of Even-Dyeing Colors. 
Suggestions for Converters Supplying Special Yarns. 
Better Sizing of Rayon Warps with New Methods. 
Progress in Manufacture of Knitted Rayon Products. 
Silk, Rayon and Humidity. 

Effect of Filaments and Moisture Regain on Plating. 
Prevention of Fabric Defects in Knitting Rayon. 
Irregularity Found in Behavior of Wet Rayon. 
Melting and Scorching Points of Rayon. 

Formulas for Oiling, Sizing and Finishing Rayon. 
*‘Don’ts” in Handling Rayon. 

Rayon Tests, Tables and Miscellaneous Data. 


Rayon Yarn Sizes and Equivalent Counts of Other 
Yarns. 


Example of Efficient Handling. 
Directory of Rayon Yarn Producers. 


The price is $1 







Address 


TENTH AVE. AT 36TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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ture in the Chemical Industries” ; Henry 
L. Galson—Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chinery Co., “Dryer Development in the 
Chemical Industry.” 

Admission to the students’ course is 
through registration only, as the classes 
are held during the morning in order to 
afford those attending an opportunity 
to visit the Exposition during the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Thursday evening, May 9, is the date 
set for the Sixth Annual Chemical In- 
dustries Dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
The dinner is sponsored by the Sales- 
mens’ Association of the American 
Chemical Industry. It is expected some 
twenty of the various chemical societies 
will attend. 

On Thursday afternoon, May 9, at 
2 p.m. the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry will hold a 
meeting, with a program of speakers. 

The management of the show is in 
the hands of the International Exposi- 
tion Co., New York, Charles F. Roth, 
manager. The advisory committee com- 
prises A. D., Little, chairman; Raymond 
F. Bacon, L. H. Baekeland, Ralph E. 
Dorland, J. V. N. Dorr, Henry B. 
Faber, Williams Haynes, Elon H. 
Hooker, Charles H. Herty, H. E. Howe, 
Paul J. Kruesi, H. C. Parmelee, Fred 
W. Payne, W. T. Read, George D. 
Rosengarten, Charles F. Roth, H. J. 
Schnell, T. B. Wagner, R. Gordon 
Walker, A. H. White, David Wesson, 
M. C. Whitaker. 





BUSINESS NEWS 








New Officers of Smith, 
Drum & Co. 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, 
have announced the election of new 
officers of the company, George E. 
Drum being president. Mr. Drum holds 
the office that was left vacant following 
the recent death of Robert P. Smith. 
Parker Smith has been elected vice- 
president; Harry S. Drum, treasurer and 
Nelson Smith, secretary. 


Electric Mixer Patented 


Patent No. 1,693,170, covering their 
“Hy-Speed” portable electric mixers, with 
push-pull propellers, has been issued to 
the Alsop Engineering Co., 47 West 63rd 
Street, New York. The Alsop company 
states that it does not intend to use its 
patent against concerns who have already 
bought other types of equipment. How- 
ever, they will protect their patent rights 
on any new equipment purchased that in- 
fringes on their claims. 


Textile Machine Company New 
Concern for Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Southern 
Textile Machine Co. will begin operations 
about April 22, according to announce- 
ment by principals of the company. The 
concern is Chattanooga’s newest industry 
and is believed to be the only company of 
its kind in the entire south. 

The manufacturing line will include first 


breaker feeds, metallic breasts, intermediate 
feeds, tape condensers, stock cleaners, sheet 
grinders, floor grinders, comb boxes and 
comb shafts, all the equipment being used 
in woolen mills. The company will also 
do rewiring of tumbler and lickerin rolls. 

The enterprise is owned by Emil 
Schneider, Joseph Schimek, and Paul 
Keifer, all three having previous experi- 
ence in their line. They were formerly 
with the Cashiko Manufacturing Company 
of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Schimek is the 
son of the late Joseph F. Schimek, a for- 
mer part owner of Cashiko. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Opens New Warehouse 


To give better service to customers in 
the Spartanburg territory, the New York 
& New Jersey Lubricant Co., New York, 
makers of Non-Fluid Oil, have established 
a warehouse in that city at 191 Wofford 
Street. 

Here they will carry an ample stock of 
Non-Fluid Oil and be able to fill orders 
the same day received. There are excellent 
facilities for quick delivery of shipments, 
both by motor freight routes and direct rail 
connections. 

The addition of this warehouse gives the 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. a 
network of distribution points to take care 
of their business. In addition to this new 
warehouse at Spartanburg, warehouses are 
maintained in four other large southern 
cities: Charlotte, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La. 


Specializing in Rayon Plant 
Equipment 


The Rayon Equipment Corp., 25 Broad 
St., New York, is specializing in rayon 
plant equipment, covering the installation 
of either single machines or complete units 
of any capacity, under the viscose, cupram- 
monium or acetate processes. 

This corporation, of which H. J. Marks 
is president, represents C. G. Haubold, 
A-G., of Chemnitz, Germany, manufac- 
turers of spinning, washing, centrifugal and 
reeling machines; Ezro Pensotti, manufac- 
turer of preparation and chemical ma- 
chifery, and other European companies 
manufacturing spinning pumps. It also 
represents the manufacturers of the Cerini 
system of caustic soda recovery. 


Petty & Wherry Purchase 
Coleman Transmission Co. 


Petty & Wherry, with offices and ware- 
houses in New York City and Brooklyn, 
have just purchased the business, stock and 
good will, etc., of the Coleman Power 
Transmission Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Petty & Wherry are transmission spe- 
cialists, covering Greater New York. They 
also represent transmission manufacturers 
including Dodge Mfg. Co., Chain Belt 
Co., and others. 

W. E. Petty, president, states it is their 
intention to continue operating the Cole- 
man Power Transmission Co., with even 
greater intensity than in the past. 


Whitney Moves Boston Office 


The Boston office of the Whitney Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has been moved to 
Room 714, Boston Consolidated Bldg., 250 
Stuart St., Boston. G. C. Steil, district 
manager, is in charge. 
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William J. Wall 


William J. Wall, president of the Nice- 
town Dye Works, Inc., Philadelphia, died 
April 12 in the Central Hospital, Chicago, 
following an operation. He was 54 years 
of age. Mr. Wall had not been well for the 
last two years, although improvement had 
been apparent in his condition during re- 
cent months. He was well known in the 
textile trade in all sections of the country 
in regard to his own business and because 
of his activity in the affairs of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, of which he was a 
director. Mr. Wall took a leading part in 
the Alumni Association of the Philadel- 
phia school and each year was the director 
of the “Cruise” which that organization 
makes to the Manufacturers’ Country Club, 
Oreland, Pa. He was one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the Philadelphia 
Textile School and his loss will be keenly 
felt by the entire industry. He was Penn- 
sylvania representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, a member 
of the executive committee of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America and sec- 
retary of the Master Dyers Association. 
He was a member of the Seaview Coun- 
try Club, Whitemarsh Valley Club and the 
Manufacturers’ Club. Funeral services for 
Mr. Wall were held in Philadelphia, April 
16. Surviving him-are three brothers and 
a sister. 


Thomas Barrett 


Thomas Barrett, formerly head of the 
Langley (S. C.) Cotton Mills, died at the 
30on Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., this week, 
following a lingering illness. 3orn in 
Athens, Ga., in 1861, he became associated 
with the cotton manufacturing industry, 
and was for years president of the Lang- 
ley mills. Later he moved to Augusta, 
where he entered the cotton business as a 
factor. He served several terms as Mayor 
of Augusta, and it was during his term ot 
office that the bond issue to build the Au- 
gusta levee was completed and the Uni- 
versity hospital built. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel. 


Clarence Nicholson 


Clarence Nicholson, superintendent of 
the Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., died in that city April 2. 
Before going to Seneca Falls about a year 
ago he had been associated for many years 
with the United States Worsted Co. as su- 
perintendent of its plant at Saugus, Mass. 
His home was in Collinsville, Mass., and 
the funeral services were held there a week 
ago last Saturday. 


J. M. Oakley 


J. M. Oakley, superintendent of the 
Sterling Mills, Statesville, N. C., was 
fatally injured when his automobile col- 
lided with a westbound Southern Railway 
passenger train at the railway crossing east 
of the station at Statesville. He died at a 
Statesville hospital. 


D. I. Williams 


D. I. Williams, superintendent of the 
Louise mill, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., for 16 years, died April 12 
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The Positive Detergent 
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equipped. ... 


Bescolite is a positive detergent 
developed to meet the need for 
a product to replace the caustic 
alkalies in the wet finishing of 
textile fabrics. In the initial 
boil off or kier boil, to the last 
rinse, Bescolite is a valuable aid, 
helping to remove difficulties 
and assuring fewer seconds and 
re-dyes. 


Bescolite is fully described in a new 
booklet which will be gladly mailed 


upon request. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 


Vanufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
1202-16 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





NEW SPINNING RESULTS 
worth investigating. 


The results obtained by the Washburn System for long draft spin- 
ning or cockle-free short draft spinning often exceed even the won- 
derful results expected of it... . 


The Washburn System is not merely a top roll, though Washburn WOOD TOP 


Wood Top Rolls—masterpieces of sheepskin, felt, wood and steel 
in many combinations—play an impertant part. .. . It is a definite ROLLS 
spinning-engineering system, the results of years of incessant ex- 
perimentation, comprising an intimate study of yarn processes, both 
before and after spinning, backed by years of experience meeting 
all types of unique conditions, perhaps similar to yours. ... 


It is not costly. It has proved itself in innumerable cases. No ma- 
chine changes are needed and millions of spindles are already 


We have an interesting story for Superintendents and Boss Spinners. 
Write today—Now,..,.. It is too important to overlook... . 


"WASHBURN 
pw to order. 
Onis 


a, 224-234 No WATER ST., NEW BEDFORD, MASS & 









WASHBURN 






Washburn also makes High-Speed 
Beams, Economy Beams, Perfec- 
tion Shell Rolls, Gudgeon Rolls, 
hore-Lokt Pin Boards, and other 







wood and metal textile specialties 













FANCO 


SULPHO-PINOL 


(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


Unexcelled for 


Penetration 
Leveling 
Emulsifying 
Degumming 

Made From Hercules Pine Oil 


On 


W.F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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at his home in Charlotte. 
of age and was one of three brothers promi- 
nently connected with the textile industry 


He was 46 years 


of North Carolina. Mr. Williams had 
been suffering from an_ illness since 
November, and had recently resigned as 
superintendent of the mill on account of 
poor health, He was a member of the 
Baptist church and had been active in 
many forms of church work. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and five children: Guy, 
Doyle, Harry, Ray and Raymond Williams ; 
and two brothers: J. O. Williams, super- 
intendent of the Spencer Corp., and G. A. 
Williams, superintendent, Spinners Proc- 
essing Co., both of Spindale, N. C. 


New Developments at Show 
(Continued from page 63) 





“Silklubric” 30; “Raylubric” size; 
“Cottonlubric” 36, a cotton softener; 
and “Lanolubric” 6, a stock lubric for 
knitting yarns which may be left in 
the yarn during knitting and therefore 
eliminates oiling. The “Lanolubric” 6 
is claimed not to turn rancid, bleed, 
stain wrapping paper, or cause trouble 
with the dyes. It is self-emulsifying 
and renders scouring unnecessary. 

The Kali Mfg. Co. showed a new 
oil, “Hydroxy Coning Oil“ No. 6-A and 
6, which is to be used in winding 
rayon and renders possible dyeing 
without a preliminary boil; ‘“Solivol,” 
a soluble olive oil for pure silk with 
one hygroscopic type for full-fashioned 
work; a soluble neatsfoot oil for throw- 
ing pure-silk hosiery tram; “Kalpinol” 
penetrant made from sulphonated pine 
oil for leveling dye shades; “Savakol” 
for scouring wool, cotton, and rayon; 
and an interesting “Hydroxy Super X”’ 
oil which can be used in a dyebath 
containing hard water without forming 
lime soaps. The Quaker Oil Products 
Corp. featured its New M-Olient 
soluble oil for general softening pur- 
poses. The Quaker City Chemical Co., 
in conjunction with the O. F. Zurn 
Co., showed the “Quaker Chloral” 
penetrant for use in mixing dyes and 
for cleansing cotton, wool, and _ silk 
yarns before bleaching. It is claimed 
to save the use of alkali and gives the 
fabric a soft feel in quick time without 
tendering. 


Lithographing and Boxing 


The Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp. showed a new line of window 
transparencies which can be applied as 
permanent window signs with water, 
will last from one to two years, and 
are not affected by window cleaning. 
The Robert Gair Co. demonstrated its 
improved automatic box-making ma- 
chine with a vacuum feed and a new 
creasing roll to facilitate folding with- 
out cracking. Cams in this machine 
are now used in the place of springs 
for more positive operation. 

The Kaumagraph Co. featured a new 
dye-resist transfer which enables mark- 
ing of the goods in the raw without 
danger of the marking becoming in- 
distinct from the later processing. 
This company also featured its new 


transfer with a solid background of 
distinctive color for use on multi- 
colored material. The Markem Ma- 
chine Co. showed its new box printer, 
gear-driven from the motor = and 
equipped with a positive clutch. New 
types of transfers and stamping ma- 
chines were shown by the Stamp- 


agraph Co. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


Some new testing equipment made 
its first appearance at the exhibition. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., showed a 
new stretch-measuring attachment on 
its Mullen tester, a recently designed 
tensile and a 


tester, new ball-burst 
type. The United States Testing Co. 


exhibited in conjunction with the 
Henry L. Scott Co. the combination 
stock tester which may be equipped 
with jaws for testing yarn, cloth by 
the hitherto common method, and 
fabric—particularly knitted fabric—by 
the ball-burst method. The testing 
company also showed a winding ma- 
chine for skein numbering’ which 
spreads the threads in a flat ribbon form 
rather than piling them in a bunch. 

New equipment shown by the Grand 
Rapids Textile Machinery Co. included 
the new garment finisher recently de- 
scribed in TrexTILeE Wor -p, a slitting 
machine with a new rotary knife, and 
a new tape cutter. The San-knit-ary 
Textile Mills showed new winders 
waste bags napped on the inside to 
catch the silk and pull it off the fingers. 
The Textile Appliance Co. showed its 
inverted bottle type of moistener for 
full-fashioned knitting, which affords 
a uniform supply at all times. 

The Wicaco Screw & Machine 
Works showed its latest improved cen- 
trifugal rayon pot-spinning machine. 
This has a new double-spool arrange- 
ment by which the inactive spool is 
placed above the active, saving floor 
space and permitting more convenient 
changing for different meter take-offs. 
The machine is entirely controlled 
from one end, including the compen- 
sator. The time between doffs can 
now be controlled to give any thick- 
ness on the spool, and a new adjustable 
gear pump makes it possible to increase 
production at any time to compensate 
for wear in the pump or to adjust the 
flow after the machine has been started. 


Corrected Numbers on Stolen 


Flatlock Machines 


In our issue for April 13 appeared 
an item reporting the theft of seven 
flatlock machines from the plant of the 
Buck Underwear Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., and the numbers of five of the 
machines were given. One of these 
numbers has been corrected and others 
added since then and the correct list 
is as follows: 9175, 8274, 8672, 8142, 
3503, 4049, 3756 in the flatlock and 
A 687034 in the chainstitch. 


T. S. R. Lyons, Ltd., who contem- 
plate erection of a silk weaving plant at 
Cap de la Madeleine, Que., Canada, has 
been granted a Dominion charter. 
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Wool Assn.’s Absorbed 


(Continued from page 69) 





“WHEREAS the greater number of our 
members having joined the Wool Insti- 
tute, in order to have that close co-opera- 
tion in the spinning industry, 

“Ir Is ReEsoLveD that the National Asso- 
ciation of Worsted and Woolen Spinners 
be liquidated as of May 1, that the Execu- 
tive Committee constitute a Committee on 
Liquidation, and 

“Ir Is FurtTHER RESOLVED that since it 
is desirable to liquidate without a deficit, 
each member of the Association be assessed 
in the sum of $10, payable at once, which 
sum accumulated will enable your com- 
mittee to liquidate without debt.” 


History of the Associations 


The American Association of Woolen 
& Worsted Manufacturers began its 
corporate existence in the spring of 
1905. The organization was started 
largely for the purpose of correcting 
trade abuses and furthering co-opera- 
tion between members of the industry. 
Matters concerned with style piracy, 
uniform practices regarding contract 
forms and sample distribution, cost ac- 
counting, legislation and relations with 
customers, were all dealt with in a 
vigorous manner by this body through 
its 24 years of history. 

The establishment of the Mutual 
Adjustment Bureau of the Cloth and 
Garment Trades was one of the high 
spots of the Association’s achievements. 
This Bureau handles in a practical way 
disputes regarding the character of de- 
liveries and saves much time and money 
in their settlement. It has achieved a 
reputation of fairness and its work will 
be carried on. 

The first president of this association 
was Joseph E. Fletcher, elected at a 
meeting held in Philadelphia in 1905. 
Charles Porter, Jr., was first secretary 
and A. M. Cox, first treasurer. Until 
1912 the secretary was chosen from 
among the membership, but at that 
time it was seen to be necessary for one 
to give his entire attention to that 
office and J. J. Nevins received the 
appointment. He held the office contin- 
uously ever since, covering a period of 
17 years. 

Among the men who have been presi- 
dents of this body are the following: 
Col. Joseph FE. Fletcher, Frederic S. 
Clark, Charles Porter, Jr., Richard A. 
Strong, Nathaniel Stevens, Manton B. 
Metcalf, H. E. Peabody, A. L. Gifford, 
Robert T. Francis and R. L. Keeney. 
Robert T. Francis is the only president 
who was elected for four different terms. 

The National Association of Worsted 
& Woolen Spinners was established 
during the war, at a time when it be- 
came desirable to deal independently 
with spinners in relation to wool dis- 
tribution and war emergency contracts. 
During the course of its 12 years of 
existence it has served the yarn end of 
the industry and formed the focal point 
of recent activities which, it is hoped, 
will better the position of worsted spin- 
ners in their relation to the economics 
of the industry as a whole. 
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